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CHAPTER   XVI. 

A    CRISIS. 

Mrs.  Hildebrand  North,  In  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  of  the  exhibition,  looked  very 
pretty,  and  piquante,  and  charming.  She  no 
doubt  thought  it  great  fun,  and  quite  like 
old  times,  to  shine  thus  in  public  ;  she  was  a 
person  to  whom  a  dark  room  with  dull  people 
in  it  must  always  have  appeared  detestable. 
She  was  now  on  the  same  wall  with  several 
portraits  of  her  time,  and  no  doubt  they 
admired  each  other,  gossiped  about  the  last 
century,  and  laughed  at  this,  when  they  were 
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not  occupied  In  exchanging  glances  with  the 
varieties  of  people  who  came  all  day  to  look 
at  them.  Most  of  these  modern  starers 
agreed  that  Mrs.  North's  portrait  was  the 
prettiest  In  the  room,  and  her  face  seemed 
to  show  that  she  enjoyed  even  such  bare- 
faced botu'geois  flattery  as  this.  Her  dark 
eyes  were  smiling,  her  red  lips  were  smiling, 
her  hair  was  drawn  up  and  dressed  with 
strings  of  pearls  ;  a  narrow  band  of  black 
velvet  set  off  the  slender  whiteness  of  her 
throat ;  her  gown  was  of  cream-white  brocade, 
covered  with  a  fine  little  running  pattern  of 
red  flowers  and  green  leaves.  Neither  Hugh 
North  nor  his  cousin  Theo  had  any  pre- 
tensions to  be  like  this  charming  ancestress 
of  theirs.  They  stood  before  her  and  looked 
up  with  smiling  recognition,  which  Mrs. 
Hlldebrand  quite  returned.  The  sight  of 
them   seemed  to  amuse  her  very  much  ;    she 
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smiled  mischievously,  and  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
them. 

''How  well  she  looks  here!"    said  Theo. 

"  I  used  to  like  her  better  at  home,"  said 
Hugh.  "  Suppose  you  sit  down  here  and 
look  at  her  for  a  few  minutes.  At  the  door 
just  now  we  passed  a  man  I  know,  and  I  want 
to  speak  to  him.  Do  you  mind  }  I  won't  be 
five  minutes." 

"  Oh  no,  be  as  long  as  you  like,"  said 
Theo ;  "I  shall  be  very  happy  here."  And 
she  sat  down  opposite  Mrs.   Hildebrand. 

People  passed  backwards  and  forwards 
between  her  and  the  picture,  but  she  took 
no  notice  of  them,  though  they  often  looked 
at  her.  She  was  thinking  ;  for  some  unknown 
reason — perhaps  because  of  a  pale  gleam  of 
sunshine  that  crossed  the  floor — her  thoughts 
had  gone  back  to  Helen's  wedding.  She 
seemed    to    be    standing    once    more    in    the 
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chancel,  with  a  few  people  near  her,  looking 
at  Helen,  looking  at  John,  and  then — dear 
me !  what  dull  stupid  things  men  and  women 
are,  to  be  sure !  at  least,  when  they  marry  and 
go  on  living  like  those  two.  Theo's  eyes 
were  bent  down  ;  all  that  scene  passed  before 
them,  one  thing,  one  person  after  another,  just 
as  they  had  come  then.  It  was  very  strange  ; 
but  presently  the  strangest  thing  of  all  hap- 
pened. She  remembered  to  be  angry  wuth 
herself,  and  lifted  up  her  eyes,  breaking  off  the 
vision  with  a  sigh.  She  looked  up  again 
towards  the  pictures,  but  did  not  reach  them, 
for  there,  between  her  and  Mrs.  Hildebrand, 
stood  Gerald  Fane. 

At  first  she  thought  she  was  still  dream- 
ing, it  was  so  wonderful  to  see  him  there, 
when  a  moment  before  they  had  both  been 
standing  in  the  chancel  of  Linwood  Church. 
Then   he   took   off  his  hat,  smiling,  and  she, 
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becoming  fully  conscious,  got  up  and  shook 
hands  with  him. 

"  I  did  not  see  you  come  In.  Did  you 
see  me?"  she  said.  "How  odd  that  we 
should  meet  here  !  " 

"  Perhaps  It  Is,"  said  Gerald.  ''  I  thought 
— I  am  only  In  London  for  two  days,  and  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  these  old  pictures. 
I  came  In  here  a  few  minutes  ago  ;  you  were 
sitting  here.  I  saw  you,  and  I  hoped  you 
would  see  me  presently." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  ;   I  am  dreadfully  absent," 

said  Theo.     "  Do  you  see  that  portrait  ?     Isn't 

i. 
she   lovely !      She    is    a    Mrs.    North,    a   very 

very  great   aunt  of  mine.     We   came   here  on 

purpose  to  pay  her  a  visit." 

**  You  are  not  alone?"  said  Gerald,  giving 
one  glance  to  the  portrait,  and  another  round 
the  room. 

''  I    came    with    my    cousin — with    Captain 
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North.     He   went    away  just    now  to  talk   to 
somebody." 

Gerald's  countenance  fell.  Ever  since 
that  day  In  the  autumn,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  man  he  disliked  most  next  to 
Warren,  or  perhaps  equally  with  him,  was 
this  very  Captain  North.  Besides  other 
reasons,  his  rudeness  to  Clarence  that  day 
had  never  been  explained.  Clarence  was  not 
likely  to  explain  It.  If  he  had,  Gerald's  proud 
views  of  his  duty  would  have  been  likely  to 
agree  with  Theo's  own. 

As  It  was  she  noticed  the  change  in  the 
young  man's  manner  when  she  mentioned 
Hugh,  and  then  she  remembered  the  great 
obstacle,  and  wondered  whether  he  knew  of 
It  too,  and  then  with  sure  intuition  told  herself 
that  he  did  not.  He  looked  a  little  angry, 
a  little  gloomy,  but  his  eyes  and  brow  were 
as   clear   as   her   own ;    there   was    no   shame 
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there.  It  was  impossible  then  to  puzzle  him 
with  altered  behaviour.  Theo  felt  that  she 
could  not  do  that,  and  her  manner  was  if  any- 
thing a  little  gentler  and  more  friendly  as  she 
asked  about  Ada. 

"  She  is  very  well ;  she  is  at  home,"  said 
Gerald.  ''It  has  been  dull  work  for  her 
getting    through     the    winter ;    however,    one 

comfort    is    that    Warren    is    abroad,    so 

But  that  won't  interest  you." 

''  Why  do  you  say  that  ?  It  does  interest 
me,"  said  Theo. 

''  It  is  too  good  of  you  ever  to  think  about 
her  at  all." 

''You  are  morbid,  I  think.  You  don't 
like  being  in  London,"  she  said,  looking 
at  him  with  a  very  sweet  smile  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes 
were  bent  on  the  floor. 
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''  Let  us  sit  down  and  talk  a  little,"  said 
Theo. 

She  was  a  very  extraordinary  young 
woman.  She  knew  perfectly  well  that  she 
was  doing  wrong,  that  for  every  possible 
reason  she  ought  to  have  kept  Gerald  Fane 
at  a  distance,  remembering  vividly  certain 
warnings  she  had  had.  But  in  fact,  self- 
consciousness  was  such  a  stranger  to  Theo, 
that  even  now,  at  this  stage  of  their  history, 
she  thought  of  him  a  great  deal  more  than 
of  herself ;  his  troubles,  which  she  knew 
or  suspected,  occupied  her  whole  mind.  It 
is  no  use  trying  to  make  excuses  for  her. 
Her  best  friends  have  always  said  that 
Theo  was  not  quite  like  other  people.  And 
singularity  has  a  way  of  bringing  people  to 
grief  in  this  world. 

At  any  rate,  she  was  singular  that  day 
in     ignoring    all     considerations,     and     doing 
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what  she  chose.  Gerald  Fane  did  not 
exactly  wonder  at  her,  being  unaware  of 
any  reason  why  she  should  not  talk  to  him, 
but  he  thought  her  perfectly  charming,  was 
very  much  encouraged,  gave  himself  up  to 
the  moment  with  a  happy  abandonment. 
They  sat  down  and  talked,  not  about  Ada, 
for  Theo  saw  that  the  subject  made  him 
sad,  and  knowing  as  much  as  she  did,  she 
could  not  hint  that  she  would  like  to  know- 
more. 

Mrs.  Hildebrand  smiled  down  on  them 
approvingly  as  they  sat  there,  perfectly  ab- 
sorbed in  each  other.  Captain  North  was 
not  quite  so  much  pleased.  He  was  hurrying 
a  little  in  his  return,  for  his  friend  had  kept 
him  longer  than  he  intended  ;  and  as  he  came 
through  the  door  he  had  a  full  view  of  the 
two  faces.  It  was  such  a  shock  to  him  that 
he  paused    in  the  doorway,  looking   at    them. 
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Theo's  smile,  the  wonderful  softness  of  her 
eyes  and  mouth,  were  a  revelation  to  him,  or 
rather  a  horrid  reminder  of  what  he  had 
seen  In  the  autumn.  She  had  never  given 
him  anything  like  that  in  all  the  years  they 
had  known  each  other ;  and  now  this  spend- 
thrift   puppy,    this    scapegrace,    this    swindler's 

brother 

Hugh  was  perfectly  wild  with  rage ;  he 
bit  his  lip  and  turned  pale ;  he  could  at  that 
moment  have  gone  to  young  Fane  and  col- 
lared him,  and  flung  him  on  the  floor  at  his 
feet.  But  being  a  civilised  man,  with  more 
than  his  share  of  self-command,  he  was  not 
likely  to  run  any  risk  of  appearing  in  the 
newspaper.  He  walked  very  slowly  forward 
to  where  they  were  sitting.  Gerald  Fane 
rose  at  once.  Theo  looked  up  at  her  cousin 
quite  innocently,  but  grew  grave  at  what  she 
saw  In  his  face.     When   Hugh  was  deeply  In 
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earnest,  and  only  then,  he  was  very  like  his 
father. 

Theo  remembered  everything  which  had 
gone  out  of  her  mind  for  the  last  ten  minutes, 
and  she  was  not  unreasonable  enough  to 
wonder  at  Hugh's  looks. 

''You  know  Mr.  Fane,"  she  said  to  him,  and 
she  got  up  too,  standing  between  the  young  men. 

''  Certainly,"  said  Hugh,  bowing  stiffly  to 
Gerald,  whose  manner  was  quite  as  haughty 
as  his  own. 

In  another  moment  Gerald  had  left  them, 
taking  off  his  hat  to  Theo,  who  was  so  much 
vexed  and  confused  that  she  forgot  to  give 
him  her  hand.  After  he  was  gone,  Hugh 
walked  up  to  a  picture,  looked  at  it  closely, 
and  then  came  back  to  Theo,  saying  in  a 
quite  uninterested  voice  : 

''  Shall  we  go  on,  or  do  you  care  to  stay 
here  any  longer  }  " 
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''  Hugh ! "  she  said  in  a  low  pained  tone, 
''  one  would  think  you  knew  something  against 
Mr.  Fane  himself." 

'*  What  I  do  know  Is  quite  enough  ;  sup- 
pose we  drop  the  subject,"  said  Hugh,  with- 
out looking  at  her,  and  Theo  was  silent, 
though  It  must  be  confessed  that  she  felt  very 
angry. 

Mrs.  Hlldebrand,  perhaps,  smiled  still  more 
as  her  two  descendants  went  away.  Walking 
through  the  other  rooms,  hardly  exchanging 
a  word,  treating  each  other  with  the  stiffest 
and  most  offended  air,  they  certainly  did  not 
look  like  attractive  young  people. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  Hugh  should  keep 
silence,  for  anger  and  jealousy  had  filled  his 
mind  with  unworthy  suspicion,  and  he  could 
hardly  have  said  much  without  betraying  It. 
His  whole  mind  seemed  to  be  in  a  horrid  black 
fog  ;     It  was   a  state    of   things    most    unusual 
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with  him,  and  he  had  grace  and  honesty 
enough  left  to  be  astonished  at  himself,  and 
even  rather  ashamed  ;  but  the  thought  would 
not  be  driven  away^ — was  It  possible  that  Theo 
had  made  an  appointment  with  Gerald  Fane  ? 
Of  course,  all  the  circumstances  made  such  an 
Idea  totally  unreasonable,  but  jealousy  can  feed 
on  the  most  unlikely  morsels. 

Theo's  Indignation  never  lasted  long,  and 
by  the  time  they  got  back  to  Lady  Redcliff's 
she  would  have  been  ready  to  laugh  and 
make  friends  with  old  Hugh,  from  whose  elder- 
brotherly  airs  she  had  suffered  before  now  ; 
but  he  was  too  ridiculously  stern  and  gloomy 
for  that. 

"Good-bye.  You  are  not  coming  In?" 
she  said  to  him  coldly  enough,  but  there  was 
a  gentle,  amused  look  In  her  eyes  that  seemed 
to  speak  more  amiably. 

''  No,"  he    said  ;   and  then    he    hesitated  a 
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moment :  ''  Yes,  if  I  can  see  you  alone.  There 
Is  something  I  wanted  to  say." 

"  Come  in,  then.  We  can  go  into  the 
Hbrary,''  said  Theo  quietly,  and  she  walked 
into   the  house   with  a  small    sigh. 

Ill-tempered  people  were  bores,  she  thought, 
and  should  keep  away  from  their  fellow- 
creatures.  It  was  particularly  painful  and 
strange  to  see  Hugh  so  cross,  and  she  could 
not — would  not — allow  that  he  had  any  reason 
for  it.  Anyhow,  it  was  certain  that  talking 
would  not  improve  matters,  and  though  she 
was  half  sorry  for  him,  and  for  what  had 
happened,  she  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to 
submit  to  a  lecture. 

She  stood  by  the  library  fire,  with  her 
hand  on  the  chimney-piece  and  her  eyes  bent 
down.  Hueh  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  by  the  round  table,  on  which  some  for- 
bidding old  books  were  lying.     He  looked  at 
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her  for  a  minute  before  he  spoke ;  her  air 
was  very  still  and  cold ;  but  he  fancied  that 
there  was  a  little  confusion,  a  faint  tremulous- 
ness  about  her  quiet  mouth.  And  certainly 
he  had  never  in  his  life  been  afraid  of  Theo. 
Nothing  could  be  calmer  than  his  own  manner 
as  he  spoke  to  her;  outward  agitation  was 
almost   unknown  to  him. 

*'Theo,"  he  said,  "you  must  forgive  me 
if  I  make  a  remark — it  may  offend  you,  for 
I  see  I  have  offended  you  already — but  I 
think  you  have  forgotten  something  I  told  you." 

There  was  a  certain  authority  in  his  tone, 
and  this  in  itself  was  a  serious  mistake  in 
dealing  with  Theo.  She  raised  her  head  and 
looked  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Do  you  remember  what  I  told  you  about 
that  man's  brother  }  " 

"  You  know  very  well  that  I  do,"  she 
answered  coldly. 
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"  And  it  does  not  make  you  the  least 
inclined  to  avoid  these  people  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  did,"  she  said  in  a  sudden  way, 
looking   at   the  fire. 

''  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Hugh. 

''But  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  she  went 
on.  ''  I  don't  see  why  people  should  be 
disgraced  and  ignored  because  they  have  a 
horrid  half-brother.     They  are  to  be  pitied." 

**And  treated  by  you  and  me,  under  our 
circumstances,  as  particularly  intimate  friends," 
said  Hugh.  -- 

She  certainly  was  a  riddle  to  him,  or  would 
have  been,  if  he  had  not  believed  her  to  be 
in  love  with  young  Fane,  and  he  suffered 
double  pain,  for  setting  aside  his  own  feelings, 
this  seemed  like  a  degradation  to  his  proud 
beautiful  cousin.  And  indeed  she  was  a  riddle 
to  herself.  All  her  thoughts  on  the  subject 
had   been  so    correct   at   first ;    her   love   and 
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reverence  for  Uncle  Henry,  her  resentment 
for  him,  had  been  so  strong.  She  had  owned 
so  frankly  to  herself  that  this  meant  seeing 
and  hearing  no  more  of  the  Fanes.  Yes, 
she  had  had  many  struggles  of  mind,  but  a 
foolish  romantic  fancy  had  been  driven  back, 
again  and  again,  by  convictions  and  resolutions 
like  these.  Then  came  to-day,  and  perhaps 
it  was  true  that  she  had  been  a  little  mad, 
but  she  could  not  acknowledge  it,  hardly  even 
to  herself,  and  certainly  not  to  Hugh,  who 
seemed  to  her  to  be  quite  stepping  out  of 
his  proper  place.  If  she  knew  at  heart  that 
her  cause  was  a  bad  one,  it  was  not  likely 
that  she  would  confess  as  much  to  him. 

"  Be  honest,  Theo  ;  don't  play  tricks  with 
yourself/'  he  said,  his  bitter  tone  changing 
into  an  earnest  one.  "  You  are  angry  with 
me,  but  that  is  not  fair ;  it  is  unworthy  of 
you.      I  don't  want  these  people  to  be  disgraced 
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or  ignored.  I  didn't  even  tell  John  Goodall 
what  I  knew  about  Litton." 

'*  Didn't  you  ?  That  was  kind !  "  said 
Theo. 

Something  scornful  in  her  voice  stung  him 
into  anger  again. 

'*You  are  perfectly  infatuated,"  he  said. 
''You  know  nothing  of  this  young  Fane — 
absolutely  nothing.  You  might  never  have 
seen  him  if  Goodall  had  not  been  idiot  enough 
to  bring  him  to  the  wedding.  He  knows 
nothing  of  him  either.  I  can  tell  you  a  man 
does  not  often  leave  the  army  as  a  boy,  as 
he  must  have  done,  without  some  bad  scrape 
to  account  for  it.  And  a  man  who  was  good 
for  much  could  not  work  with  Clarence  Litton, 
if  he  was  his  brother  ten  times  over.  I  tell 
you 

He  stopped,  for  Theo  looked  up,  and  in 
a  moment  she  said : 
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''You  know  no  more  about  that  than  I 
do.  I  want  to  know  why  you  use  such  a 
word  as  'infatuated'  to  me." 

''  Your  manner  to-day  was  reason  enough," 
said  Hugh. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  go  now,"  she  said, 
in  a  very  low,  cold  voice,  and  she  turned  her 
face  away  from  him. 

Her  cousin  hesitated  a  moment.  He  was 
terribly  disturbed  ;  he  had  hardly  ever  in  his 
life  felt  so  angry  or  so  miserable.  All  his 
philosophy  and  self-control — the  possessions  in 
which  he  had  been  so  superior  to  other  people 
— seemed  to  have  melted  and  vanished  away  ; 
they  left  him  a  wretched,  anxious,  ordinary 
man,  quarrelling  with  the  one  person  he  loved, 
and  in  the  failure  of  all  hope,  feeling  himself 
lost  and  whirled  away  in  a  storm  of  bitter 
passion. 

Theo  did  not  look  round,  and  after  waiting 

c  2 
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for  a  few  seconds  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  Hugh  took  up  his  hat  and  went  out  of 
the  room.  But  when  he  reached  the  front 
door  he  could  not  go  any  further,  and  in 
another  minute  he  was  back  In  the  Hbrary, 
where  Theo  was  still  standing,  looking  Into 
the  fire,  as  he  had  left  her. 

She  looked  up  when  he  came  In  again, 
rather  absently,  with  eyes  full  of  proud  yet 
gentle  reproach. 

Hugh  went  up  to  her,  holding  out  his 
hand,  and  she  gave  him  hers  at  once. 

"Yes,  we  forgot  to  say  good-bye,"  she 
said  carelessly  and  very  low.  *'  Good-bye, 
Hugh." 

"Theo — my  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  think 
you  have  the  faintest  notion  how  I  love  you." 

She  drew  back  her  hand  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  slight  frown,  as  If  she  did  not 
understand  what  he  was  saying. 
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He  went  on  talking  with  a  voice  which 
could  not  be  kept  steady. 

"  I  have  only  that  one  excuse  for  making 
you  angry.  I  spoke  like  a  brute  just  now 
— you  must  forget  it.  I  certainly  have  no 
right  to  find  fault  with  you.  But,  Theo, 
when  a  man  loves  a  woman  as  I  love 
you Are  you  too  angry  to  listen  to  me  ? " 

**  What  do  you  mean  ? "   she  said. 

Hugh  North  had  often  admired  Theo's 
air  and  glance  of  supreme  scorn,  when  they 
were  bestowed  on  other  people.  This  was 
the  first  time  he  had  felt  the  power  of  them 
himself. 

"  Are  you  too  angry  to  understand  ? "  he 
said,  the  colour  coming  into  his  face.  '*  You 
can't  forgive  me  for  warning  you.  You 
think  I  had  a  selfish  motive,  I  see.  So  I 
had  —  everybody  has ;  but  you  know  very 
well  all   the   time  that    I   was   right." 
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"  I  don't  care  about  your  motives,"  said 
Theo.  ''  I  don't  understand  you.  Please  go 
away   now.     Grandmamma   will   want  me." 

"  I   am   not  going  away,"  said  Hugh. 

He  was  standing  opposite  to  her,  and 
she   made   a  little   movement  to  pass   him. 

'^  I   must  go,   then,"  she  said. 

Hugh  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  her 
sleeve.  She  stood  still,  and  then  she  looked 
into  his  face  with  a  softer  expression,  and 
said  slowly  : 

''  You  have  never  in  your  life  been  rude 
and  unkind  to  me  till  to-day.  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  you ;  but  go  away 
now,  and  I  will  try  to  forget  all  about  it,  if 
you  wish." 

"If  I  wish  !  There's  only  one  thing  I 
wish  for  in  the  whole  world.  I  have  waited 
all  the  winter,  and  I  meant  to  tell  you  to- 
day.    And    then,   owing    to  that — well,   every- 
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thing  went  wrong.  But  you  shall  listen  in 
spite  of  it,  for  I  can't  stand  this  any  longer. 
Theo,  don't  you  think  you  could  marry  me, 
dear  ? " 

"  No  —  never,  never,  never  !  "  Theo 
answered,  and  she  shivered  all  over,  and 
the  clear  paleness  of  her  face  became  a 
sudden  deepening  crimson,  as  she  turned 
away  from  Hugh,  and  walked  across  the 
room   and  left  him. 

He  was  almost  stunned  for  the  moment 
by  her  words  and  manner.  He  looked  after 
her  rather  helplessly ;  it  seemed  impossible 
that  she  was  really  gone ;  but  when  several 
minutes  had  passed  by,  and  she  did  not 
come  back  again,  he  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  through  the  hall,  and  finally  out  of  the 
house  this  time,  walking  at  first  a  little 
unsteadily,   like  a  man   in  a  dream. 
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Theo  felt  as  if  she  had  gone  through  an 
earthquake,  which  had  shaken  down  all  her 
shelters  and  defences,  and  left  her  standing 
alone  among  the  ruins.  After  the  adven- 
tures of  that  day,  she  was  intensely  tired 
and  deeply  sad.  In  losing  Hugh  she  seemed 
to  have  lost  everything,  and  to  her  constant, 
affectionate  nature,  the  loneliness  was  dread- 
ful. It  was  bad  enough  for  him  to  be  angry 
with  her — unreasonably  angry,  she  thought, 
though  with  twinges  of  conscience — but  his 
making  love  to  her  was  too  perfectly  horrible. 
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There  was  no  way  back  now  into  the  old 
happy  days  when  she  had  a  brother,  and 
loved  him  with  a  peaceful  confidence.  Her 
brother  was  gone  ;  perhaps  he  had  never  ex- 
isted, except  in  her  own  imagination.  Helen, 
Hugh — her  own  belongings,  her  own  play- 
fellows— they  were  both  dead,  Theo  thought 
in  her  misery.  But  Helen's  death  had  been 
gradual,  while  Hugh's  was  a  shock  that  she 
could  hardly  bear  or  understand. 

So  her  grandmother  had  been  right  about 
him !  But  her  hints  had  made  very  little 
impression  on  Theo's  dreamy  mind,  and 
certainly  had  not  prepared  her  for  the  horror 
of  the  fact.  How  Lady  Redcliff  would 
triumph,  if  she  knew — what  Theo  certainly 
did  not  mean  to  tell  her. 

For  two  or  three  days  she  bore  her 
trouble  in  silence  ;  she  was  very  gentle  and 
tender   to    her   grandmother,  whose    returning 
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health  showed  itself  in  the  old  irritable  ways. 
At  last,  one  evening,  when  Theo  had  played 
at  bezique  with  more  than  usual  carelessness, 
and  when  she  was  sharply  reproved  had 
made  no  answer,  but  had  gone  quietly  away 
to  the  fire  with  a  book.  Lady  Redcliff  burst 
out : 

"  Theo,  you  are  the  most  odious  young 
woman  !  What  are  you  sulking  about  now  ? 
Come  out  of  that  corner  and  talk  to  me. 
Since  that  day  you  went  to  the  pictures  with 
your  cousin,  you  have  not  spoken  a  single 
word." 

"  Haven't  I  ?  "  said  Theo,  a  little  startled 
by  this  accusation. 

The  fact  was  that  something  else  had 
come  to  trouble  her — something  more  present, 
more  interesting,  perhaps  more  dangerous, 
than  that  discovery  about  Hugh.  Twice 
since  her  visit  to   Mrs.    Hildebrand,   she    had 
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looked  out  of  her  window  In  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  had  seen  a  figure  strolling  In  the 
distance  through  the  square,  with  the  air  of 
some  one  she  knew,  and  had  once  more, 
since  that  day,  promised  herself  to  avoid. 
And  this  very  afternoon,  coming  in  from 
a  drive  with  her  grandmother,  he  had  met 
and  passed  them  close  to  their  own  door. 
Theo  had  seen  him  very  well,  though  she 
would  not  look  at  him,  for  she  hardly  felt 
as  if  she  could  meet  his  eyes  calmly. 

Infatuated!  That  was  Hugh's  word,  and 
Theo  flushed  with  anger  as  she  thought  of  it. 

She  had  taken  great  care,  when  she  got 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  followed  her  grand- 
mother into  the  house,  not  to  look  where 
she  knew  he  was,  twenty  yards  away.  She 
knew  very  well  that  he  had  seen  her ;  she 
was  vexed,  and  wished  that  he  would  keep 
away ;    and    yet — she    hardly    knew    what    she 
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wished ;  she  was  overstrained  and  miserable. 
Her  eyes  looked  hollow,  her  cheeks  pale  and 
thin,  as  she  laid  down  her  book  and  came 
nearer  to  her  grandmother's  arm-chair. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  back  to  Stafford- 
shire," said  Lady  Redcllff;  "I'm  tired  of 
your  dull  looks." 

"There  Is  no  peace  anywhere,"  said  Theo. 
"  But  I  would  rather  stay  here.  If  you  don't 
mind." 

"I  do  mind  ;  but  of  course  a  selfish  girl 
like  you  always  has  her  own  way,"  said 
Lady  Redcllff,  her  sharp  eyes  studying  Theo's 
face  with  a  curious  uneasiness.  "Why  don't 
you  want  to  go  back  to  Staffordshire  ?  Has 
he  left  It  ?  Is  he  here — In  London  ?  As 
for  peace,  you  know  that's  all  humbug.  You 
don't  want  that.  You  wouldn't  have  It  If  he 
was  In  this  room." 

Theo  tried    hard    to    look   unconcerned,    to 
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raise  her  eyes  and  answer  with  composed 
dignity,  but  her  eyeHds  refused  to  be  lifted, 
and  the  long  lashes  were  suddenly  wet  with 
two  villainous  tears.  For  once  she  shrank  in 
fear  from  her  grandmother's  mockery,  and 
was  turning  to  escape  from  the  room,  when 
Lady  Redcliff  said  in  a  deeper  voice  than 
usual,  perhaps  not  without  a  suspicion  of 
laughter  in  it : 

''  Don't  run  away  from  your  old  grand- 
mother, baby.  Take  courage,  now,  and  tell 
me  all  about  it.  You  were  getting  better,  but  a 
fresh  attack  has  come  on  these  last  few  days. 
I've  been  in  love  myself,  though  you  may  not 
believe  it,  and  your  grandfather  was  not  by 
any  means  the  first  of  them.  So  nothing  you 
have  to  say  will  astonish  me,  my  dear.  You 
must  tell  somebody  ;  you  haven't  many  friends, 
and  that  Goodall  woman  would  tell  her  hus- 
band, so,  faute  de  mieux,  here's  me." 
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Theo  walked  slowly  back  towards  the  fire. 
Her  grandmother's  kindness  was  a  rare  thing, 
and  comforting,  though  It  did  not  drive  the 
tears  away. 

''  I  have  nobody  in  the  world  but  you," 
she  said. 

"  You  know  I  am  a  witch,"  said  Lady 
Redcliff,  after  a  moment's  silence.  ''  Now  I 
know  what  happened  the  other  day  when  you 
went  to  see  the  pictures,  and  I  shall  tell  you, 
because   I   know  you  won't  tell  me." 

Theo  made  no  answer. 

''You  will  believe  me  another  time,"  Lady 
RedclifT  went  on.  ''  Hugh  North  asked  you 
to  marry  him — didn't   he  ?  " 

Theo  still  kept  silence. 

''You  needn't  answer,  for  I  know  It,"  said 
her  grandmother.  "Stupid  ass!  I  hope  you 
snubbed  him  nicely,  and  that  he  won't  come 
here  any  more." 
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''  I  don't  think  he  will,"  said  Theo,  under 
her  breath. 

''  Offended,  probably  —  conceited  fool ! 
Well,  you  had  no  right  to  be  surprised,  for 
I  .  warned  you.  But  what  is  making  you  so 
miserable  now  ?     Sympathy  for  him  ?  " 

''  Don't  talk  about  him,  please,"  said 
Theo. 

''No,  poor  wretch!  he  is  quite  uninterest- 
ing. I  should  have  liked  to  see  him — but, 
however,  as  you  say,  he's  knocked  off,  and 
there's  an  end  of  him,  I  hope.  And  now, 
witch  as  I  am,  I  can't  tell  you  quite  so  much 
about  the  other  one,  except  that  you  met  him 
in   Staffordshire." 

''  Grandmamma,  you  are  too  dreadful,"  said 
Theo,  her  mouth  curling  in  spite  of  herself 
into  a  smile,  while  she  rested  her  hand  and 
head  on  the  chimney-piece.  ''  There  is  no 
other  one — at  least  there  ought  not  to  be." 
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"  Ah,  that's  a  very  different  question,"  said 
Lady  Redcliff  with  a  small  grin.  ''  '  Is,'  and 
*  ought  to  be ! '  even  you,  good  as  you  are, 
and  brought  up — even  you  can't  make  those 
two  jump  together  always.  Why  are  you  so 
unhappy  about  it  ?  I  suppose  he  has  no 
money.  Then  he  can't  be  a  snob,  like 
the  Goodall  creature.  Where  did  you  meet 
him  first  ? — at  their  house  ?  " 

"  No,  they  don't  approve  of  him,"  said 
Theo. 

"  Then  I  am  sure  I  should,"  muttered  Lady 
Redcliff,  and  Theo  looked  round  with  a  sudden 
brightness  in  her  face. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  believe  you  would  like 
him  very  much,"  she  said  ;  but  then  the  clouds 
came  back,   and  she  hid  her  eyes  again. 

"Well,  where  did  you  meet  him?"  said 
Lady  Redcliff,   restraining  a  chuckle. 

She    had    to    repeat    her    question   once  or 
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Iwice,  and  she  did  It  with  wonderful  patience, 
for  she  was  really  interested. 

''  At  Helen's  wedding,"  said  Theo  at  last. 

'*  Dear  me !  Did  he  run  after  you  into 
Staffordshire,  then  ?  " 

"  Oh  no  ;  he  lives  there ;  he  was  John's 
best  man." 

"  I  thought  you  said  they  didn't  like 
him  ? " 

''  They  don't,    now,"   said   Theo. 

There  was  always  a  darkness  and  dinginess 
about  Lady  Redcliff's  room,  with  the  one  lamp 
standing  on  her  little  table.  She  sat  herself 
in  the  light  of  it,  small  and  wizened,  and 
wrapped  in  a  black  shawl.  Everything  about 
her  was  black  :  her  eyes,  her  cap,  her  gown  ; 
she  was  like  an  old  raven  sitting  there,  talking 
hoarsely,  laughing  sometimes  with  a  painful 
croak.  She  peered  curiously  across  at  Theo, 
standing   in   all   her   young  grace  and  beauty 
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in  the  shadow  of  the  fire  ;  now  and  then  a 
flame  sprang  up  and  Hghted  her  pale  face,  the 
softly  rounded  outline  of  her  cheek. 

"  Don't  imagine,  grandmamma,"  said  Theo 
presently,  when  she  had  conquered  her  tears 
and  gained  a  little  self-control,  "that  I " 

"  Of  course  not.  Preposterous !  Don't  I 
know  my  own  sex  better  than  that  ? "  said 
Lady  Redcliff  in  the  highest  good-humour. 
"Now  tell  me  his  name,  and  then  let  us  have 
the  whole  story." 

The  name  deepened  her  interest  still  more, 
for  strange  to  say,  her  own  first  love,  perhaps 
sixty  years  ago,  had  been  a  Captain  Fane. 
But  he  was  poor,  and  her  father  had  sent 
him  away,  and  he  had  been  killed  somewhere 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  some  skirmish 
with  refractory  savages.  The  hard  old  face 
softened  as  she  told  Theo  the  story  in  a  few 
half-mocking  words. 
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*'  And  as  that  certainly  was  a  life  worth 
saving,"  she  said,  ''  I  have  never  believed  in 
anything  but  Nature  since.  Yes,  Miss  Theo, 
I  went  through  fires  then,  which  you  cold- 
blooded modern  creatures  have  no  notion  of. 
That  was  long  before  I  came  across  your 
Meynells,  my  dear.  Not  one  of  them — no 
one  I  ever  met  in  my  life — was  as  beautiful 
as  Charles  Fane.  If  your  man  is  related  to 
him,   I  shall  ask  him  to  come  and  see  me." 

Theo  sat  on  a  footstool  by  the  fire,  and 
listened  to  all  this,  her  eyes  fixed  earnestly 
upon  her  grandmother.  It  seemed  easier  to 
talk  now,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  she  told 
her  simply  and  truly  the  whole  story  of  her 
acquaintance  with  the  Fanes.  She  mentioned 
Mr.  Litton  and  Mr.  Warren ;  in  fact,  she  told 
Lady  Redcliff  all  the  complications,  and  went 
on  very  calmly  till  she  came  to  that  adventure 
at    Burlington    House   the   other   day.     Then 
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her  voice  shook,  and  she  looked  away  at  the 
fire,  but  still  she  went  bravely  on  : 

''  Hugh  brought  me  home — and  you  were 
right  about  him.  I  wish  he  would  not  have 
made  me  so  very  unhappy.  I  seem  to  be 
in  a  sort  of  maze  altogether  ;  and  now,  grand- 
mamma, you  see  I  am  really  telling  you 
everything.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Fane  in  the 
square  three  times  since  then,  though  he  told 
me  he  was  only  in  town  for  two  days.  I  saw 
him  this  afternoon,  when  we  were  getting 
out  of  the  carriage." 

"How  dreadfully  shocking!"  said  Lady 
Redcliff.  "  Why  didn't  you  call  him,  and 
introduce  him  to  me  ?  You  are  a  stupid 
child,  Theo ! " 

**  I  know  I  was  right,"  said  Theo 
sadly.  ''He  had  much  better  keep  away 
altogether." 

"You  don't  wish  to  see  him  again  .^" 
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"No— I  don't  think  I  do.  It  will  be 
better  not." 

"  The  soul  of  prudence  ! "  said  Lady  Red- 
cliff  with  a  slight  sneer.  ''Well,  I  dare  say 
you  are  right.  It  must  be  a  disgraceful  posi- 
tion, manager  of  a  coal-mine — not  fit  for  a 
gentleman — and  I  suppose  the  pay  would 
hardly  keep  you  out  of  starvation.  You  would 
have  his  little  sister  on  your  hands,  too,  for 
though  no  doubt  she  might  prudently  marry 
that  rich  beast,  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  let 
her;    and    besides,    he    wouldn't    be    a    nice 


connection.'* 


"  Please  don't  talk  like  that.  I  can't  bear 

it,  and  you  don't  understand  me  at  all,"  said 
Theo,  colouring  deeply. 

*'  Why,  I  was  praising  you.  I  said  you 
were  the  soul  of  prudence." 

"  I  am  not,  grandmamma.  I  don't  think 
money   and   position   matter   in  the  very  least. 
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But   that  affair   of   Uncle  Henry's — that  does 
matter  tremendously." 

"  One  wouldn't  choose  exactly  to  have  a 
rascal  in  the  family,  though  they  are  often 
very  pleasant,"  said  Lady  Redcliff.  *'As 
to  North's  reasons,  I  can't  •  enter  into  them, 
and  I  don't  see  why  they  should  affect 
you." 

"Ah  no,  you  don't,"  said  Theo  sadly.  She 
got  up,  drawing  herself  slowly  to  her  full 
height  with  a  sigh.  *'  Will  you  go  to  bed 
now  ? — it  is  very  late,"  she  said. 

''You  have  nothing  more  to  tell  me  .'^ "  said 
Lady  Redcliff. 

Theo  shook  her  head. 

"  I  want  to  forget  it  all  now,"  she  said, 
"  so  don't  ask  me  any  more  questions.  I 
sometimes  think  I  had  better  go  out  as  a 
missionary." 

*'  Do.       Your     adventures    would     be    so 
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amusing,  and  nobody  wants  you  In  England." 
said  her  grandmother. 

She  behaved  very  well  to  Theo  after  that 
evening,  watched  her  anxiously,  and  made  her 
go  out  as  much  as  she  could. 

Mr.  Fane  was  not  seen  again  In  the  square. 
As  the  spring  days  went  on,  Theo  did 
not  brighten  with  the  sunshine  and  the  leaves  ; 
she  looked,  Indeed,  so  111  and  unhappy,  that 
Lady  Redcllff  one  day  asked  old  Dr.  Peters 
what  was  to  be  done  with  a  tiresome  goose 
of  a  girl. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  Miss  Meynell  ?" 
said  Dr.   Peters.      *' Is  It  lungs,  or  heart?" 

''  Heart,"  said  Lady  Redcllff,  making  a 
face.  Fortunately  Theo  was  not  in  the 
room. 

''Those  are  difficult  cases,"  said  Dr.  Peters. 
''Change  and  amusement.  Miss  Meynell's 
organisation    is    different     from    yours.     Lady 
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Redcllff.      Her  circulation  is  not  so  good,  and 
her  spirits  are  naturally  low." 

''Oh,  stuff!  they  used  to  be  excellent," 
said  Lady  Redcliff.  ''  She  is  not  one  of  your 
limp  girls ;  she  has  a  violent  temper." 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  doctor  soothingly. 
"  Change  and  amusement,  I  say.  Go  to  the 
Italian  lakes  for  a  month  or  two,  and  take 
her  with  you.  It  would  do  you  both  all  the 
good  in  the  world." 

''What!    I?"    said    Lady     Redcliff.      "You 
are  mad.  Dr.  Peters !     Good-day  to  you." 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

ACROSS    THE    CHANNEL. 

Though  Lady  Redcliff  was  not  exactly  the 
confidante  that  most  girls  would  have  chosen, 
there  was  no  one  else  in  the  world  to  whom 
Theo  could  have  told  her  story.  If  circum- 
stances had  given  her  friends  of  her  own  age, 
this  would  have  been  still  the  same ;  the  most 
sympathetic  of  them  would  not  have  been  to 
Theo  what  her  hard,  ill-tempered,  sarcastic,  un- 
loving old  grandmother  was.  There  was  some 
strange  mysterious  link  between  them,  and  their 
frequent  quarrels  never  ended  in  a  real  mis- 
understanding ;  through  all  difficulties  they  kept 
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their  respect  for  each  other,  and  their  odd, 
cold,  mutual  love.  No  one  would  have 
dreamed  of  expecting  an  affectionate  word 
or  a  caress  from  Lady  Redcliff,  and  Theo, 
with  so  much  tenderness  and  softness  in  her 
nature,  never  even  kissed  her  grandmother ; 
yet  that  evening  she  had  told  her  all  that  was 
in  her  heart,  almost  more  than  she  knew 
herself;  and  when  she  felt  ashamed  of  this 
confidence  afterwards,  and  wished  she  had 
been  wise,  and  hard,  and  strong  about  it  all, 
there  was  still  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
grandmamma  knew  exactly  what  she  meant, 
and  would  stand  by  her,  whatever  turn  events 
might  take  in  the  future. 

That  was  a  very  lonely  spring.  She  did 
not  wish  to  see  Hugh,  and  never  saw  him. 
Helen  wrote  a  short  letter  now  and  then,  with- 
out a  word  of  news  in  it.  All  the  stir  of  the 
London  season  went  on  around  Theo,  she  saw 
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names  of  her  cousins  here  and  there  in  the 
Morning  Post,  but  she  was  alone  in  the  middle 
of  it  all. 

At  last  one  night  she  found  herself  at  the 
hotel  at  Dover,  with  her  grandmother  in  a 
terribly  bad  temper.  Combe,  Lady  Redcliffs 
maid  Sparrow,  and  Jackson,  the  butler,  were 
in  attendance.  Lady  Redcliff  had  made  up 
her  mind  suddenly  to  go  abroad,  and  Theo 
had  submitted  to  be  carried  off,  without  much 
feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain.  She  was  glad  to 
leave  London,  but  she  did  not  care  at  all  for 
the  idea  of  lakes,  or  mountains,  or  foreigners 
There  had  been  two  or  three  weeks  of  tiring 
warm  weather ;  it  was  now  the  end  of  April, 
but  on  the  very  day  they  left  London  it  rained 
and  blew  in  a  tiresome,  stormy  manner,  and 
Theo  felt  almost  as  cross  as  her  grandmother, 
as  she  looked  out  from  the  ''  Lord  Warden  "  on 
a  muddy  unpleasant  sea. 
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The  next  morning  things  looked  a  little 
brighter,  the  sun  flashed  out  now  and  then 
through  hurrying'  clouds  driven  by  a  strong 
north-west  wind.  Theo  went  out  early  with 
Combe,  and  walked  about  Dover.  Combe  was 
dismal ;  she  hated  hotels  and  travelling,  and  was 
angry  with  Lady  Redcliff  for  starting  off  so  sud- 
denly, giving  one  hardly  time  to  pack,  much 
less  to  get  Miss  Theo  a  proper  travelling-dress. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Combe,"  said  Theo  as 
she  grumbled  on.  ''  Any  old  clothes  will  do 
to  travel  in." 

*'  I  never  could  bear  those  foreign  hotels," 
said  Combe.  ''England  is  the  place  for  me  ;  and 
it's  not  only  me,  Mrs.  Sparrow  is  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  she  says  her  ladyship  would  be 
much  better  at  home  at  her  age,  and  with  her 
uncertain  health.  She  and  me,  we  both  have 
a  feeling  that  this  foreign  trip  will  lead  to  no 
good,   Miss  Theo." 
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''  You  are  both  cowardly,  and  afraid  of  a 
little  discomfort,"  said  Theo.  ''  Suppose  I 
was  going  out  to  Africa  as  a  missionary,  which 
I  think  of  doing  some  day,  you  wouldn't 
come  with  me,  of  course.  Combe  ?  After  all, 
though,"  smiling  rather  drearily  at  herself,  **a 
missionary  with  a  lady's  maid  wouldn't  do, 
would  it  ?  " 

"Miss  Theo,  If  you  went  to  tropic  lands,  or 
to  the  frozen  ocean,  there's  nowhere  I  wouldn't 
follow ;  and  you  know  that  well,"  said  Combe 
with  tears  In4ier  eyes.  '*  But  I  don't  like  to 
hear  you  joke  on  a  serious  subject,   miss." 

They  had  just  reached  the  porch  of  the 
''  Lord  Warden."  Theo  was  smiling,  partly  at 
her  own  ideas,  partly  at  Combe's  protestations. 
Jackson  was  looking  out  for  them  with  an 
anxious  face  ;  but  before  he  could  speak,  a 
young  man  with  a  brown  overcoat  came  out 
and  met  them  face  to  face. 
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There  were  a  few  hurried,  confused  excla- 
mations :  ''  When  did  you  come  ?  Are  you 
staying  here  ?  "  and  so  on ;  but  after  the  first 
moment  Theo  was  conscious  that  Gerald  Fane 
did  not  look  half  so  happy,  half  so  much 
pleased  to  see  her  as  that  last  day  in  the 
picture-gallery.  Perhaps  it  was  because  poor 
Theo,  for  once,  was  hypocritically  careless  in 
her  manner  to  him. 

''If  you  please,  miss,"  said  Jackson,  ''her 
ladyship  is  waiting  for  you.  She  is  quite  ready 
to  go  on  board." 

•'Going  on  board!"  said  Gerald,  astonished. 

"  We  are  going  to  the  lakes — to  Basle 
first,"  said  Theo.     "Good-bye." 

"  Oh  no — so  am  I."  Theo  thought  he 
said  that,  but  he  was  gone,  and  she  hurried 
up  at  once  to  her  grandmother  s  room. 

Lady  Redcliff  was  in  a  terrible  fuss. 
She   scolded   Theo  bitterly  for  running   away 
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to  amuse  herself,  for  taking  Combe,  and 
leaving  all  the  bother  before  starting  to  her 
and  that  wretched,  useless  Sparrow. 

"  She  and  Jackson  are  two  utterly  in- 
capable idiots,"  cried  the  old  lady.  *' Bills  to 
pay,  bags  to  pack — they  haven't  got  a  head  or 
a  pair  of  hands  between  them.  What  did  I 
bring  you  and  Combe  for,  if  it  wasn't  to  make 
yourselves  useful  ?  I  declare  if  we  had  not 
taken  that  ridiculous  sleeping-carriage,  I  would 
go  back  to  town  by  the  next  train  just  to 
punish  you  all.  How  you  can  be  so  selfish, 
Theo,  so  thoughtless!"  She  sat  in  an  arm-chair, 
and  went  on  scolding  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

Theo  took  no  notice  of  her  indignation. 

*'  Are  my  things  ready  ? "  she  said  to 
Combe.  ''  Help  Sparrow,  then  ; "  and  she 
pointed  to  the  floor,  on  which  a  few  bags 
and  boxes  stood  open,  with  Sparrow  crying 
in  the  middle  of  them. 
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On  the  whole,  It  was  not  a  promising 
beginning  of  their  foreign  tour.  Theo 
bore  it  philosophically,  however.  She  took 
command  quietly,  for  Lady  Redclift's  two 
servants  really  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
wits  for  the  time.  Afterwards  she  could 
not  In  the  least  remember  what  she  had 
said  or  done,  for  her  head  was  entirely  full 
of  something  else  ;  but  there  was  something 
about  Theo  which  brought  the  most  hard- 
ened waiters  and  chambermaids  to  her  feet  ; 
and  by-and-by  she  took  the  whole  party 
safely  down  to  the  boat,  Lady  Redcliff 
keeping  up  a  modified  scolding  and  grumbling 
the   whole   time. 

^'  Give  me  your  arm'^to  go  on  board,  Theo," 
she  said.  ''  Get  away,  Sparrow ;  you  are 
worse  than  useless." 

Theo  turned  her  head  by  Instinct  at  that 
moment,    and    found    Gerald     Fane    standing 
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close  behind  her.  He  was  looking  very 
grave,  but  as  their  eyes  met  she  could  not 
help  smiling,  and  once  more  his  face  bright- 
ened all  over  at  her  glance. 

Lady  Redcliff,  who  was  quickness  itself, 
caught  with  astonishment  the  look  in  the 
handsome  hazel  eyes  that  were  fixed  on 
Theo.  She  took  him  in  at  once  —  a  tall 
young  man,  slightly  stooping  at  this  moment, 
with  an  odd  mixture  in  his  face  of  boyish 
happiness  and  discontent,  with  a  certain  ele- 
gance, and  yet  no  air  of  prosperity,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  It  was  a  quick,  nervous  face, 
without  much  strength  in  It,  perhaps,  but 
also  without  the  smallest  touch  of  heaviness 
or  stupidity. 

''Who's  that?"  said  Lady  Redcliff. 

"Mr.  Fane,  grandmamma,"  said  Theo 
gently. 

"  I   thought   so.     Will    you    give   me    your 
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arm    across    these    planks,    Mr.    Fane  ?      I'm 
a  nervous  old  woman,  and   I  hate  travelHng." 

Gerald  instantly  came  forward,  and  took 
her  on  board  with  the  greatest  care.  Theo 
followed,   with  a  painful  flush  in  her  face. 

Why  should  her  grandmother  have  said, 
*'  I  thought  so ! "  What  a  thing  to  say ! 
What  would  Mr.   Fane  understand  by  it  ? 

This  same  thought  may  have  struck  Lady 
Redcliff  herself,  for  as  Gerald  guided  her 
along  the  deck  she  looked  up  at  him  and 
said  : 

"  Do  you  know  how  I  recognised  you  just 
now  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ?  No,  really  I  don't,"  said 
Gerald. 

"  I  once  knew  some  one  of  your  name," 
said  Lady  Redcliff.  **  He  must  have  been 
a  relation,  for  you  are  the  very  image  of 
him." 
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'*My  father,   perhaps?" 

"No  —  nor  your  grandfather.  He  never 
married,  and  died  young.  I  can't  talk 
in  this  crowd.  Are  you  going  on  with 
us  ?  " 

''  I  beheve  so.  At  least,  as  far  as  Basle," 
said  Gerald,  glancing  round  to  see  if  Theo 
was  following. 

She  came  up  just  then  to  the  other  side 
of  her  grandmother. 

''  You  will  go  below,  won't  you  ? "  she 
said.  "It  is  cold  on  deck,  and  they  say  it 
is  going  to  be  rough." 

"Yes,  I'll  go  below,"  said  Lady  Redcliff 
"  Mr.  Fane  will  help  me  down  those  dreadful 
stairs,   I'm  sure." 

Gerald  did  this,  and  fled.  Theo  stayed 
a  few  minutes  with  her  grandmother,  and 
then,  leaving  her  and  the  maid  in  settled 
misery,    came   on    deck,    wrapped    in    a   large 
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shawl,     and     sat    down     in     a    breezy     place, 
looking  out   over  the  rough,  green  sea. 

The  spray  damped  her  hair ;  the  fresh 
salt  wind  painted  her  pale  cheeks  a  pretty 
red.  As  the  boat  went  driving  along,  the 
air  and  movement  seemed  to  bring  new  life 
to  her  whole  nature.  She  began  to  feel  a 
wild,  happy  excitement,  as  if  she  was  riding 
Aster  fast  over  a  boundless  stretch  of  moor. 

She  wished  in  her  mind  that  it  was  all 
sea,  that  for  days,  and  weeks,  and  months 
she  could  be  carried  on  thus.  Then,  with 
a  little  self-reproachful  smile,  she  thought 
that  few  people  on  board  would  agree  with 
her. 

She  could  not  help  saying  what  she  felt 
to  Gerald  Fane,  who  presently  came  across 
to  her  from  the  other  side  of  the  boat,  where 
he  had  been  smoking. 

''  Isn't    this    glorious,    and    fresh,    and    dc- 
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lightful  ?  "  she  said  to  him.  "  How  one  would 
enjoy  a  long  voyage !  There  is  such  freedom 
in   the  sea." 

**  Yes/'  said  Gerald.  But  he  was  not  very 
enthusiastic.  ''May  I  sit  down  here?"  he 
said.  *'  It  is  very  strange  to  meet  you  again 
like  this." 

Theo  forgot  the  glorious  freshness  of  the 
sea,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  quick  glance. 
He  spoke  so  sadly  that  she  was   puzzled. 

In  their  last  talk — those  ten  minutes  at 
Burlington  House — he  had  been  ready  to 
forget  everything  but  the  pleasure  of  talking 
to  her.     What  was  the  matter  with  him  now  ? 

"Are  you  going  to  have  a  holiday  in 
Switzerland  ?"  she  said.  "  Isn't  it  rather  early 
for  the  mountains  ?  '"' 

'*  Not  exactly  a  holiday  ;  those  are  things 
I  don't  have,"  said  Gerald,  staring  at  the 
sea. 
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Theo  paused  a  moment  ;  it  struck  her 
again  how  very  grave  he  looked,  with  some- 
thing of  the  hopelessness  that  had  been  in 
his  face  that  evening  at  the  gate — some  silent 
trouble  that  was  beyond  her  curing.  And  yet, 
was  that  possible  ? 

^'Why  doesn't  he  tell  me  all  about  it?" 
thought  Theo  unreasonably.  "He  is  very 
stupid."  Then  she  said  in  a  low  voice :  *'  I 
am  afraid  you  have  been  ill.  I  hope  nothing  is 
wrong  with  your  sister ! " 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  I  believe  you  know 
everything,"  said  Gerald,  looking  at  her. 

Her  bright  sea-colour  deepened  a  little,  but 
she  smiled. 

"No,  I  don't.  Tell  me,"  she  said  very 
softly. 

"It  is  a  horrid  story.  I  ought  not  to 
plague  you  with  it,"  said  Gerald,  after  a 
pause. 
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"If  you  don't  mind  telling  me,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  hear.  What  can  it  be  ?  '* 
said  Theo  anxiously.  **  I  might  be  able  to 
help  you." 

"No,  thanks — thanks,  you  couldn't,"  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  great  pain.  "  If  I  can  catch 
them,    that's   all    I    want — to   catch    them    in 


time." 


Theo  looked  up  in  horror. 

"  My  brother  took  Ada  abroad  a  week 
ago ;  he  said  she  was  looking  thin,  and  it 
would  do  her  good.  They  were  going  up  the 
Rhine  into  Switzerland  ;  he  talked  of  staying 
three  weeks  or  so.  Yesterday,  by  the  second 
post  I  got  a  line  from  Ada,  from  Basle,  to  say 
that  Mr.  Warren  had  met  them  there.  You 
remember  that  fellow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Theo,  listening  with 
the  deepest  interest. 

"  She   said    Clarence   was   arranging   with 
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him  to  go  on  into  Italy,  but  they  wouldn't  tell 
her  where  they  were  going.  They  laughed 
when  she  asked  questions,  and  told  her  to 
wait  a  little.  She  hated  Warren  more  than 
ever,  and  his  manners  were  worse,  she  said. 
She  was  frightened  and  vexed,  and  didn't 
want  to  go  on  ;  she  had  told  Clarence,  but  he 
laughed  at  her.  Unfortunately  I  know  what  it 
all  means,  Miss  Meynell.  That  brute  wants 
to  marry  Ada,  and  he  and  Clarence  know  very 
well  that  they  will  never  get  my  consent,  so 
they  think  they  are  going  to  do  without  it. 
Now  you  understand  that  I'm  mad  with  im- 
patience, and  I  mean  to  travel  night  and  day 
till  I  catch  them,"  he  said,  setting  his  teeth, 
and  pressing  his  hands  together.  'Mt's  a 
wild-goose  chase,  but  I  may  find  out  at  Basle 
where  they  are  gone.  Ada  wrote  to  me  with- 
out Clarence's  knowledge,  so  he  won't  guess 
that  I  am  on  the  track — old  rascal !  " 
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''  But  it  seems  to  me  most  wonderful  that 
he  should  wish  it,"  said  Theo,  after  a  moment. 
"  I  thought  he  was  kind  to  your  sister." 

"  He  finds  himself  so  mixed  up  with 
Warren,  so  bound  that  he  can  refuse  him 
nothing.  If  you  will  believe  me,  this  is  an 
old  bargain  between  them.  I  knew  nothing 
of  it  till  one  day  last  autumn,  while  you  were 
at  Woodcote.  Clarence  and  I  fought  over  it 
then,  and  I  did  make  him  promise  to  say 
nothing  to  Ada  till  after  she  was  seventeen — 
that's  a  fortnight  ago  now.  I  was  a  tre- 
mendous fool  to  let  him  take  her  abroad,  but 
if  I  thought  at  all,  I  thought  Warren  was  far 
enough  off  in  Italy — he  was  in  Sicily  when 
we  heard  last — and  she  had  had  such  an 
awfully  dull  winter,  poor  child  !  with  no  one 
but  me,  and  no  friends  near,  and  she  liked 
the  idea  of  going." 

*'  Don't   be   unhappy,"    said    Theo,    as    he 
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stopped  suddenly.  "It  is  a  great  trouble,  but 
you   will   catch  them  in   time,   I   feel  sure." 

''  I  don't  seem  to  realise  what  a  trouble  it 
is,"  said  Gerald,  ''and  yet  I  haven't  slept  since 
I  got  her  letter." 

"  Do  you  know  I  am  not  entirely  sur- 
prised," said  Theo  after  a  few  moments  of 
silent  sympathy.  "  I  heard  a  report  last  year 
when  I  was  at  Woodcote,  but  I  could  hardly 
believe  it." 

"  Who  from  ?  "  asked  Gerald  almost  sternly. 

"  Some  one  had  heard  Mr.  Warren  talk- 
ing in  a  railway  carriage.  None  of  us  liked 
to  believe  it.  It  was  very  much  on  my 
mind  when  I  came  to  see  your  sister  that 
day,  but  I  saw  she  knew  nothing,  and  I 
felt  sure  you  would  take  care  of  her ;  but 
I  took  one  liberty,  for  which  you  must 
forgive  me.  I  gave  her  my  address,  and 
told  her  to  write  to  me  if  she  ever   wanted 
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any  help — if  I  could  do  anything  for  her,  I 
mean.  Of  course  I  knew  she  had  you, 
but  still  a  girl  sometimes  wants  a  girl  to 
speak  to." 

"It  was  angelically  kind  of  you,"  said 
Gerald.  "  But  that  brute — talking  about  her 
in  a  railway  carriage — that  would  astonish 
Clarence,  I  think.     If  I  ever  get  at  him " 

Theo  was  almost  startled  by  the  energy 
of  anger  in  his  face  and  voice,  yet  she 
admired  It ;  It  was  a  little  catching,  too, 
and  there  was  a  lovely  light  in  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  at  him.  She  liked  Gerald  all 
the  better  because  he  could  almost  forget 
her  presence  in  his  anger  for  Ada,  and  a 
wild  wish  crossed  her  mind  that  they,  too, 
were  going  to  tear  on  night  and  day  till 
they  overtook  those  scheming  men,  and 
rescued  Ada.  Her  grandmother  would  have 
entered     Into     such     a    plan     very     heartily 
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some  years  ago ;  perhaps  she  was  too  old 
for  it  now,  and  there  was  an  odd  incon- 
gruity in  the  thought  of  Combe,  and  Spar- 
row, and  Jackson,  all  chasing  over  Europe 
with  their  many  packages,  turned,  as  it  were, 
into  active  members  of  a  police  force. 

She  resolved,  however,  that  her  grand- 
mother should  hear  the  story,  which  would 
interest  her  still  more  in  Mr.  Fane  and  his 
doings. 

The  passage  was  only  too  quick  for  these 
people,  who  had  much  more  to  say  to  each 
other  than  could  possibly  be  said  in  an  hour- 
and-a-half.  It  was  true  that  after  Gerald  had 
poured  out  his  troubles  and  anxieties,  and 
began  to  realise  more  and  more  vividly 
who  was  near  him,  listening  to  him,  his 
talk  did  not  run  quite  so  easily.  But  there 
was  so  much  to  say,  so  much  to  find  out, 
if  only   one   had  dared  to   use  one's   tongue. 
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As  one  could  only  look,  the  pain  and  doubt 
were  as  great  as  the  pleasure ;  yet  it  was 
not  only  Gerald  who  felt  a  kind  of  despair- 
ing chill  when  they  reached  Calais  Pier. 

''What  a  horrid  crowd!  Where's  Mr. 
Fane  ?  I  want  him  to  take  me  on  shore," 
said  Lady  Redcliff,  emerging  from  the  cabin. 

''  Take  my  arm,  grandmamma.  Won't  that 
do  ?  "  said  Theo. 

''  No,  it  won't.     Where  is  he  }  " 

Theo  did  not  at  all  intend  to  answer 
these  imperious  questions  by  summoning 
Gerald,  and  putting  her  grandmother  in  his 
charge  ;  but  at  that  moment  he  came  up, 
saying  in  a  low  voice  :  ''  Can  I  be  of  any  use?" 
and  Lady  Redcliff  instantly  took  possession 
of  him. 

Theo  could  not  help  being  a  little  amused, 
as  she  followed  them  along  the  station,  to 
hear  her  grandmother  telling  him  their  arrange- 
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ments  for  the  journey,  and  asking  him  to  order 
luncheon  for  them.  As  they  went  into  the 
buffet,  Gerald  looked  at  Theo  with  a  smile 
which  ^was  both  a  question  and  an  apology. 
The  answer  being  satisfactory,  he  devoted 
himself  to  Lady  Redcliff's  wishes  with  a  sort 
of  quiet  enthusiasm,  and  did  not  leave  them 
till  they  were  safely  established  in  their 
carriage. 

"I'm  going  second-class,  but  I  shall  see 
you  at  [some  of  the  stations,"  he  said  as  they 
parted. 

"Yes;  we  shall  expect  you  to  look  after 
us ;  you  are  a  very  useful  person,"  said 
Lady  Redcliff. 

He  looked  at  Theo,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  went  away. 

"  I  am  in  love  with  him  too,"  said  Lady 
Redcliff,   tucking  herself  up  on  her  sofa. 

"  I  thought   we   were   making  a  little   too 
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much  use  of  him,"  said  Theo  dreamily,  as 
the  train  began  to  groan  and  rattle,  and  move 
slowly  on. 

**  Don't  be  jealous ;  he  doesn't  belong  to 
you  yet,"  said  Lady  Redcliff.  *'And  Tm 
afraid  it  won't  do,  my  dear,  so  you  need  not 
exert  yourself  to  be  angry.  That  man  will 
never  make  his  fortune  ;  he  is  far  too  much 
of  a  gentleman.  He  is  born  to  spend  money, 
not  to  scrape  it  together,   and  the  want  of  it 

has  soured    his   temper  a  little    already.      No, 

it   won't   do,    Theo ;    those   stupid   cousins   of 

yours   were    right    for    once.      Do    you   mind 

much,  child  ?  " 

Theo  made  no  answer ;  she  was  staring  out 

of  the  window  at  the  masts  of  Calais, 

*'  I    hope   he   isn't   going  to  dawdle  about 

the  lakes  too  ? "  said   Lady   Redcliff. 

*'  Oh   no,   indeed,"   said   Theo,    turning   to 

her    grandmother    with    flushed     cheeks    and 
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shining  eyes.  "  He  has  something  very  dif- 
ferent to  think  about." 

As  they  travelled  on  towards  Amiens,  she 
told  her  grandmother  the  story  that  Gerald 
had  told  her  on  board. 

'*  The  men  are  beasts,  and  the  girl  is  a 
fool,"  said  Lady  Redcliff.  ''  I  suppose  you 
want  to  go  and  look  for  her  too." 

"  I  can't,  you  know,"  said  Theo. 

'*  No ;  you  are  tied  and  hampered  by  your 
duty  to  me.  Luckily  for  you,  perhaps,"  said 
Lady  Redcliff  rather  thoughtfully.  "  No,  I 
like  the  young  man  ;  he  is  intelligent,  and  his 
face  is  so  very  familiar  ;  but  I  can't  have  you 
and  myself  entangled  with  a  lot  of  second-rate 
people." 

'^  Second-rate,  grandmamma!  You  are  as 
bad  as  the  Goodalls." 

**  Heaven  forbid !  Don't  insult  me,  or 
I'll  take  you  back  to  England  from  the  next 
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station.  Money-grubbing  people  who  come 
out  of  coal-pits  are  not  exactly  the  companions 
for  you  and  me,  Theo  ;  therefore  if  we  drop 
upon  these  runaways  anywhere,  you  are  to 
understand  that  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them." 

"You  can  do  as  you  please/'  replied  Theo. 
''  I  shall  take  Ada  Fane,  and  keep  her  till  her 
brother  comes." 

This  was  a  very  fair  beginning  of  a  quarrel, 
but  it  was  checked  by  Amiens  Station,  and 
the  appearance  of  Gerald,  who  told  Theo 
rather  shyly  that  if  she  liked  to  hurry  to  the 
buffet  there  was  just  time  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
Lady  Redcliff's  face  cleared  up  at  the  sight 
of  him. 

*'  Get  along,"  she  said  to  her  grand- 
daughter, "  and  come  back  in  a  better  temper.'' 

She  thrust  her  old  head,  wrapped  in  a 
black  shawl,  out  of  the  carriage  window,  and 
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hatf  laughed,  half  sighed,  as  she  looked  after 
the  two  slim  young  creatures  hurrying  up  the 
platform. 

'*  I  can't  stand  that  boy's  eyes  at  all,"  she 
muttered  to  herself.  '*  But  nonsense,  it  won't 
do !  I  haven't  got  enough  to  leave  Theo,  and 
if  I  had  I  can't  die  for  their  benefit ;  that's 
rather  too  much  to  expect.  It's  a  tiresome, 
provoking  business,  for  of  course  it  must  come 
to  nothing  in  the  end.  I  wish  that  silly  old 
Peters  had  never  told  me  to  go  abroad.  Ah, 
there  you  are,  Sparrow !  Ashamed  of  your- 
self, I  hope." 

Poor  Sparrow,  who  had  come  from  her 
own  carriage  to  see  if  her  mistress  wanted 
anything,  was  a  convenient  object  of  wrath 
till  Gerald  Fane  brought  Theo  back  again. 
She  was  looking  happy  and  lovely ;  the  cup  of 
tea  seemed  to  have  done  all  that  her  grand- 
mother could  have  wished. 
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Lady  Redcliff  glanced  from  her  to  Gerald, 
and  something  seemed  to  touch  her  hard  old 
heart.  When  he  was  gone,  and  they  were 
off  again,  she  made  no  more  attacks  on  Theo 
and  her  friends,  but  lay  curled  up  like  a  black 
cat  in  the  corner,  watching  the  girl  under 
half-closed  eyelids,  as  she  sat  upright,  and 
looked  out  quietly  over  the  broad  yellow 
fields  and  sweeping  down  the  plains  of  France, 
where  the  sun  was  setting. 

They  saw  Gerald  again  at  Tergnier,  where 
he  dined  with  them.  Theo  was  rather  silent, 
but  Lady  Redcliff  talked  a  good  deal  to  him, 
and  discovered  that  her  Captain  Fane  was  his 
grandfather's  brother.  This  lifted  him  very  high 
in  her  favour.  Probably  Gerald  himself  did  not 
care  much,  having  quite  enough  to  occupy  his 
mind  that  evening ;  but  he  was  perfectly  polite 
to  the  old  lady,  who  for  her  part  had  not  been 
so  civil  to  any  one  for  years. 
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Then  came  the  long,  dark,  weary,  clamor- 
ous night.  As  they  rushed  along  Lady 
Redcliff  slept  quite  peacefully,  but  Theo  re- 
mained wide-awake  all  through  those  hours ; 
and  so  did  Gerald  in  his  part  of  the  train. 
Then  came  green  valleys  and  fir-woods  in 
the  early  morning,  and  Basle,  and  the  "Three 
Kings."  Gerald  went  with  them  to  the  hotel, 
hoping  to  find  his  brother's  name  in  the 
Visitors'  Book  ;  but  it  was  not  there,  and  he 
started  off  to  search  the  other  hotels  for  it. 
Poor  little  Ada,  in  her  haste  and  anxiety,  had 
only  dated  her  letter  from  Basle. 

In  the  evening  he  came  again  to  the 
"Three  Kings."  A  few  people,  looking  more 
or  less  bored,  were  turning  over  papers  in  the 
salon.  Lady  Redcliff  was  there,  in  a  large 
arm-chair  by  one  of  the  windows.  She  did 
not  look  at  all  bored,  but  very  lively  and 
malicious,   and  was  reading    a    French    novel. 
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Theo  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  room.  Several 
eyes  were  turned  on  the  fine  graceful  figure  and 
eager  face  of  the  young  man,  in  his  travelling 
clothes,  looking  so  worn  and  unhappy.  He 
came  across  at  once  to  Lady  Redcliff 

"  I  have  traced  them,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  '•  They  went  from  here  to  Lucerne 
for  one  night,  and  then  on  to  Como.  There 
is  a  train  to-night,  and  I  must  be  off  in  ten 
minutes."  He  looked  round  the  room  again. 
*'Miss  Meynell  is  not  here;  will  you  tell  her, 
and  say  '  good-bye  '  for  me  ?  " 

Lady  Redcliff  looked  hard  at  him  for  a 
moment,  smiled,  and  pointed  to  one  of  the 
windows,  which  stood  a  little  open  on  the 
balcony.  Gerald  stepped  out  at  once  into 
the  evening  air,  on  the  long,  low  balcony 
with  its  drapery  of  green  leaves,  into  the 
rush  of  the  magnificent  Rhine,  rolling  away 
to  the  west.  .  i.\ 
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At  the  far  end  of  the  balcony  Theo  was 
standing  bare-headed,  facing  the  evening  light, 
which  gilded  her  dark  hair  and  flushed  her 
cheeks  ;  but  when  she  turned  to  meet  Gerald, 
the  shadow  of  night  and  parting  was  in  her 
eyes. 

The  moment  was  so  beautiful,  the  river  and 
the  sky  were  so  full  of  happy,  solemn  glory, 
and  he  had  only  come  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
going.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  forgot  to 
speak ;  they  looked  at  each  other  once,  and 
then  stood  a  little  apart,  looking  at  the  rushing 
river.  But  this  could  not  go  on ;  he  began  to 
speak  rather  quickly,  and  told  her  what  he 
had  just  told  Lady  Redcliff. 

"So  I  must  say  'good-bye,'  now,"  he  said. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Theo,  very  low. 

"Will  you  think  of  me  now  and  then," 
said  Gerald,  with  a  sudden  passionate  sadness 
in  his  voice,  "  and — hope  I  may  be  in  time  "^  " 
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"You  know  I  will/'  said  Theo. 

He  stood  silent  a  moment  longer,  looking 
down  into  her  face,  but  she  did  not  look  up 
at  him. 

''  Good-bye ! "  he  said  again,  and  he  sud- 
denly stooped,  caught  both  her  hands,  and 
kissed  them.  ''  Forgive  me — say  you  forgive 
me !  You  have  known  it  all  this  time,  and 
one   can't  live  for  ever  on  nothing." 

Then  bells  began  to  ring,  and  clocks  to 
chime  in   the  city. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said ;  and  then  Theo 
lifted  her  eyes,  but  he  was  gone. 

He  hurried  through  the  salon,  where  Lady 
Redcliff  shook  her  head  at  him,  and  called  out  : 

''  Let  us   hear  of  you." 

As  for  Theo,  she  stood  still  on  the  balcony 
in  a  dream,  while  the  Rhine  flowed  past  her 
feet  in  his  strong,  majestic  current  towards  the 
red  and  orange  and  purple  sunset  sky. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 


DARKNESS    AT    COMO. 


When  Ada  said  in  her  letter  to  Gerald  that 
Mr.  Warren's  manners  were  worse  than  ever, 
she  was,  perhaps,  a  little  hard  on  the  poor 
man,  who  admired  her  extremely,  thought  her 
shyness,  as  he  supposed  it,  the  prettiest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  wished  to  make  her  like 
him  as  much  as  possible.  His  perceptions 
were  so  blunt — perhaps  that  was  not  his  fault 
altogether — that  he  did  not  feel  or  realise  her 
hearty  personal  dislike  to  himself,  which  pro- 
voked Clarence  more  and  more  as  the  days 
went  on,  and  he  began  to  see  that  Ada  would 
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be  as  unmanageable  as  Gerald.  He  did  not 
tell  Warren  this,  but  joined  rather  sardonically 
in  all  his  plans  for  Ada's  amusement,  only- 
trying  to  check  him  a  little  when  he  began 
to  buy  presents  for  her. 

''  Take  my  advice,  and  keep  all  that  till 
you  get  to  Milan,"  he  said.  "You'll  only 
startle  her ;  she  won't  know  what  you  mean, 
and  she  won't  like  it." 

'•  Perhaps  you're  right,"  said  Warren,  rather 
disappointed.  ''  She  is  different  from  other 
girls,  certainly.  It  is  about  time,  though,  for 
her  to  know  what  I  mean." 

'^  I  don't  advise  you  to  startle  her,"  re- 
peated Mr.   Litton. 

Warren  laughed,  and  packed  among  his 
own  possessions  the  Swiss  carvings,  the  little 
gold  watch,  and  various  trifles  in  jewellery, 
which  he  had  bought  in  Basle  and  Lucerne 
for  Ada, 
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He  was  a  little  troubled  in  his  mind  by 
her  dismal  looks ;  it  sometimes  struck  him 
that  she  did  not  care  at  all  for  any  of  the 
things  they  showed  her.  He  had  a  floating 
idea  that  Clarence  was  not  very  kind  to  her. 
To  be  sure,  her  brother  ought  to  have  known 
how  to  manage  her ;  but  Mr.  Warren  thought 
he  could  have  done  it  better  in  his  own  way, 
after  all,  and  he  tried  to  make  up  for  Clarence's 
deficiencies  by  those  extra  attentions  which 
made  poor  Ada  more  miserable  than  ever. 

After  staying  a  few  days  at  Lucerne,  they 
travelled  on  to  Como,  arriving  there  late  on 
a  pouring  wet  day.  Ada  thought  she  would 
never  forget  that  evening.  The  rain  cleared 
off  after  dinner,  and  they  took  her  for  a 
walk  through  the  town,  which  seemed  to  be 
crowded  with  fierce,  dark-faced  people,  pushing 
along  under  the  shadows  of  the  arcades.  The 
voices    sounded    loud,    wild,    and    angry.       As 
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they  came  back  to  the  hotel,  a  crowd  was 
collected  at  the  corner  of  the  square,  yelling 
like  savages,  with  two  men  fighting  in  the 
middle  of  them.  Clarence  kept  her  hand  fast 
in  his  arm,  and  she  knew  she  was  quite  safe, 
but  she  longed  to  be  in  her  own  room.  Mr. 
Warren  was  vastly  amused  with  all  the  noise 
and  tumult ;  he  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
crowd  laughing,  and  calling  the  Italians  many 
names  in  English.  Fortunately  for  him  they 
were  too  much  interested  to  take  any  notice. 
The  wet,  the  darkness,  the  shining  trails  of 
light  across  the  square — all  added  to  the 
desolate  wildness  of  the  scene.  Ada  was 
frightened,  tired,  and  miserable ;  she  thought 
of  home  and  England  with  a  kind  of  despair. 
As  Clarence  took  her  into  the  hotel,  she 
asked  him  whether  they  were  going  to  stay 
long  in  this  dreadful  town,  and  where  they 
were  going  next. 
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*'  You  don't  care  for  Italy,  then,"  said 
Clarence. 

''  Italy  isn't  all  like  this,  I  hope,"  said 
Ada,   with  a  slight  quiver  in  her  voice. 

''  Perhaps  not ;  but  this  is  a  most  beau- 
tiful place  by  daylight.  If  the  sun  shines 
to-morrow,   you   will   want   to  stay  a  week." 

**  No,  I  shall  not.  I  hate  Como.  Where 
are  we  going,  Clarence  "^  "  she  said,  standing 
still  in  the  glazed  court  of  the  hotel,  and 
clasping  both  hands  round  his  arm. 

He  looked  dawn  rather  sullenly  into  the 
fair,   anxious  little  face. 

"•  What  a  bore  girls  are  with  their 
curiosity  !  "  he  said.  ''  What  can  it  matter 
to  you  ?  You  have  seen  something.  Don't 
be  a  baby.  Ask  Mr.  Warren,  if  you  want 
to  know ;  he  is  master  of  the  ceremonies." 

Clarence  expected  that  his  advice  would 
send     her     flying     away     to     her     room,     for 
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Warren  had  just  followed  them  into  the 
court.  He  was  full  of  the  fight  going  on 
outside. 

''  Why  did  you  run  away,  Litton  ?  The 
little  fellow  punished  the  big  one  In  first- 
rate  style,  I  can  tell  you.  Perhaps  Miss 
Fane  was  frightened,  though  ?  " 

"It  was  not  exactly  a  sight  for  girls," 
said  Clarence. 

*'  Mr.  Warren,"  said  Ada,  going  forward 
to  him  suddenly,  with  an  eager  appeal  in 
her  blue  eyes  which  took  his  breath  away, 
as  he  reflected  afterwards,  ''  my  brother  says 
you  can  tell  me  where  we  are  going  when 
we  leave  Como." 

"  He  knows  himself ;  won't  he  tell  you  ?  " 
s.ild  Warren  rather  oddly. 

"  He  said  I  could  ask  you." 

"Well,  our  natural  course  is  to  Milan. 
That  was  where  I  started   from  to  meet  you. 
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and  I  made  arrangements  to  go  back  there. 
But  if  you  would  prefer  a  tour  In  any  other 
direction,  you  have  only  to  say  so." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Ada,  shaking  her  head, 
and  looking  away  from  him. 

''  Then  Milan  it  shall  be,"  said  Warren. 
"  I  must  say  I  should  like  to  see  you  look 
more  cheerful  about  it.  It's  your  brother's 
temper,  isn't  it,  that  spoils  all  the  fun  ?  I 
hope  he'll  mend  it  at  Milan,  or  else  I  shall 
propose  that  we  get  rid  of  him.  In  my 
opinion  you  are  a  very  charming  young 
lady,  and  all  the  goodness  of  your  family 
has  found   its  way  into  you." 

Clarence  smiled  under  his  thick  moustache 
as  he  stood  by,  and  heard  this  little  conver- 
sation. Mr.  Warren's  obliging  expressions 
seemed  to  be  quite  thrown  away  on  Ada, 
who  turned  from  him  without  a  word,  and 
went  away  to  her  room. 
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The  next  morning  Como  was  bathed  in 
brilHant  sunshine ;  the  lake,  the  hills,  the 
old  squares  and  arcades  of  the  town,  all 
were  as  cheerful  and  beautiful  as  they  had 
been  dark,  and  gloomy,  and  dismal,  the 
evening  before ;  the  people  who  lounged  about 
on  the  quays  and  in  the  streets  looked  lazy 
and  good-humoured ;  their  savagery  had 
vanished  with  the  clouds  in  the  sky.  Ada 
no  longer  felt  afraid  of  Como  ;  she  came 
downstairs  early  with  two  letters  in  her 
hand,  which  she  intended  to  post  herself; 
Clarence  had  been  too  disagreeable  at  Lu- 
cerne, and  had  put  every  hindrance  in  the 
way   of  her  writing  to   Gerald. 

''  Whither  away  so  early.  Miss  Fane  ? " 
said  Mr.  Warren,  with  the  flourishing  air 
that  she  specially  disliked. 

The  sight  of  him  was  very  enraging  ;  she 
had    imagined    that    neither    he    nor    Clarence 
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would  be  down  yet,  and  here  he  was  smok- 
ing at  the  hotel  door  in  the  sunshine,  looking 
red,  and  sleek,  and  good-natured,  staring  at 
her  with  the  approving  eyes  which  always 
made  her  angry. 

''  I  was  going  to  the  post  with  my 
letters,"  Ada   replied  stiffly. 

"What,    all   alone?" 

'  Yes,  all  alone,"  she  said,  and  she  walked 
past  him   into  the   square. 

"  Come,  that  won't  do,  you  know ;  we're 
not  at  Deerhurst,"  said  Warren,  following 
her. 

Ada  flashed  round  upon  him  with  the 
pride   and  passion  of  a   child. 

"  I  wish  to  go  alone,"  she  said,  standing 
still,  and  looking  him  in  the  face.  *'  Don't 
come  with  me,  if  you  please.  Go  back ;  I 
can   find  the  post-office  myself." 

Warren   looked   at   her,    and    then    at     his 
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cigar ;  he  screwed  up  his  mouth  in  a  sort  of 
consternation.  Ada  turned  her  back  upon 
him  and  began  to  walk  away,  but  he  imme- 
diately followed  her. 

''  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ? "  exclaimed 
the  girl,  standing  still  once  more. 

"■  Yes,  I  heard,"  said  Warren,  gravely 
enough.  "  I  don't  wish  to  vex  you,  but  a 
8:irl  shouldn't  walk  about  alone  in  these 
countries,  especially  when  she  has  a  face  like 
yours.  That's  what  I  meant  by  saying  we 
were  not  at  Deerhurst.  As  your  brother 
chooses  to  lie  in  bed,  it  is  my  duty  to  see  that 
you  are  not  annoyed." 

"  But  you  annoy  me  yourself,"  said  Ada. 

*'  Sorry  for  it,"  he  answered,  with  a  queer 
smile. 

She  looked  round,  with  a  sort  of  despair, 
at  the  houses,  at  the  lake,  at  the  two  letters 
she  held  in  her  hand  ;  then,  with  a  quick,  im- 
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patient  movement,  her  eyes  suddenly  filling 
with  tears,  she  turned  to  go  back  to  the  hotel. 
Warren  followed  her,  and  stopped  her  on  the 
stairs.  She  would  not  look  at  him  now  ;  she 
could  not,  for  crying.  Of  course  he  saw  the 
tears  very  well,  and  his  manner,  which  had 
not  been  rough  all  along,  became  a  good  deal 
gentler. 

"■  I  say,  Miss  Fane,"  he  exclaimed,  ''  I 
didn't  know  I  was  such  a  brute  as  that  comes 
to  ;  ask  Clarence ;  he'll  tell  you  I'm  right — 
he  will,  really.  Shake  hands  and  be  friends 
now,  and  give  me  your  letters  to  post.  I'll 
take  them  this  moment." 

Something  told  Ada  that  the  odious  man 
was  in  earnest,  and  that  she  might  trust  him. 
She  put  out  her  little  hand  with  the  letters  in 
It  ;  he  gave  it  a  rough  squeeze  as  he  took 
them.  She  hurried  away  to  her  room,  and, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  saw  him  walking 
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across  the  square ;  but  the  effect  of  his  magna- 
nimity was  rather  spoilt  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  reading  the  directions  on  her  letters  as 
he  went  along. 

Soon  after  breakfast  they  strolled  to  the 
cathedral.  As  they  came  near  to  the  great 
west  door,  a  sound  of  soft  music  and  voices 
told  them  that  service  was  going  on.  As  a 
rule,  this  would  not  at  all  have  hindered  Mr. 
Warren  from  going  in  and  walking  about  with 
his  guide-book,  making  audible  remarks,  quite 
careless  of  disturbing  other  people's  devotions  ; 
but  to-day  he  had  something  else  in  his  head. 
He  observed  that  one  church  was  just  like 
another,  and  told  Clarence  he  wanted  to  talk 
to  him. 

"■  Would  you  like  to  go  in  and  hear  the 
music?"  said  Clarence  to  his  sister.  ''I  will 
join  you  presently." 

Ada  was  only  too  glad.     The  sun  outside 
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was  very  hot.  She  crept  thankfully  into  the 
solemn  shade  and  coolness  of  the  cathedral. 

The  air  was  dim  with  incense ;  the  chanting 
rose  and  fell  ;  the  church  was  full  of  a  great 
dark  crowd  of  people  on  their  knees.  It  felt 
like  a  refuge  to  this  lonely,  frightened  little 
soul,  hardly  knowing  what  she  was  afraid  of. 
She,  too,  knelt  down,  having  stepped  gently  to 
a  quiet  place  away  from  the  people,  near  one 
of  the  side-altars,  where  Luini's  beautiful  St. 
Sebastian  stands,   all  pierced  with  arrows. 

*'  I  could  never  have  borne  that,"  thought 
Ada.  "  I  should  have  given  in,  and  done 
what  they  pleased — should  I,  poor  little 
coward !  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  somebody  to 
take  care  of  me.     Oh,   mother — Gerald  !  " 

She  thought  of  somebody  else,  too,  as 
she  hid  her  face,  and  longed  to  be  back 
in  England.  She  had  written  to  Gerald 
to-day,     and     another     letter     to     the    friend 
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who  had  told  her  to  come  to  her  In  any 
trouble.  She  had  hardly  known  what 
to  say,  but  had  just  told  Theo  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Theo  was  quite  clever  enough 
to  understand  it  all.  Ada  did  not  quite 
know  herself  why  she  was  so  anxious  and 
troubled. 

Presently  the  people  began  to  go  out  of 
the  cathedral.  Then  she  looked  up  and  saw 
Clarence  standing  near  her,  with  the  sacristan 
in  the  background. 

''  Have  you  done  your  prayers  ? "  said 
Clarence.  "  Here  are  some  pictures  to  look 
at.  No  ;  I  don't  care  for  St.  Sebastian.  He's 
always  the  same,  looks  like  a  pin-cushion.  I 
believe  those  martyrdoms  were  awfully  ex- 
aggerated, and  the  persecutions  altogether. 
Well,  I  don't  think  these  pictures  are  worth 
much.  I  don't  care  for  your  Ferraris  and 
Luinis  ;   I   like  a  good   Titian." 
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"  I  like  these  ;  they  are  not  so  hard  to 
understand,"   said   Ada. 

"  I  dare  say  they  are  very  well  suited  to 
your  little  mind,"  said  Clarence.  "  Come 
round  here  ;  I   want   to   talk  to  you." 

Some  other  people  were  going  on  with  the 
sacristan,  and  the  brother  and  sister  walked 
away  Into  the  nave. 

''  Shall  we  go  outside  ?  "  said  Ada. 

The  air  was  still  full  of  incense,  the  echo 
of  chanting  had  hardly  died  away.  Clarence 
and  his  talk  were  almost  too  much  out  of  tune 
with  It  all. 

''You  have  been  writing  to  Gerald?"  he 
said  to  her. 

His  tone  was  not  exactly  unkind,  but  hard 
and  a  little  mocking.  "You  poor  little  fool!" 
it  seemed  to  say;  "do  you  think  you  will 
manage  your  own  affairs  so  easily  ?  " 

"  Yes,"    Ada    answered    quietly ;    she   did 
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not  feel  quite  so  much  afraid  now.  "  I  wrote 
two  letters  last  night,  and  Mr.  Warren  posted 
them  this  morning ;  at  least,  he  said  he 
would." 

"  He  did,  of  course,"  said  Clarence. 
*'Why  shouldn't  he?  You  flatter  him  with 
your  doubts." 

''  Mr.  Warren  is  not  always  very  nice," 
she  said;  ''but  I  did  not  doubt  him  this 
morning." 

'*  You  wrote  to  somebody  else  besides 
Gerald?" 

''Yes;  to  Miss  Meynell,"  said  Ada,  flush- 
ing slightly. 

"  I  did  not  know  she  was  a  correspondent 
of  yours,"  said  Clarence  very  dryly.  "  How- 
ever, she  doesn't  matter — but  pray  what  did 
you  tell  Gerald  ?  " 

''  I  told  him — different  things.  I  told  him 
we  were  going  on  to   Milan,"  said  Ada,  with 
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sudden  courage.  "  I  wanted  him  to  know. 
Why  shouldn't  he  know,  Clarence  ?  Why 
shouldn't  I  write  to  him  every  day,  if  I  like  ?  " 

"  Because  you  are  in  my  hands,  and  I  don't 
like,"  he  answered  with  a  smile.  "  Now,  I 
bet  you.  Miss  Ada,  you  asked  Gerald  to  come 
to   Milan   and  join   us  there." 

*'  I  asked  him  to  come  and  take  me  home," 
said   Ada  in   a  low  voice. 

"But  why?  What  a  hopeless,  discon- 
tented little  idiot  you  are  !  Here  are  we  two, 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  enlarge  your  mind 
and  make  you  enjoy  yourself,  and  you  are 
such  an  ungrateful,  stupid,  dull  little  thing, 
that  you  do  nothing  but  pine  for  England 
and  that  sulky  fool  of  a  Gerald.  Look  here, 
Ada,  tell  me  at  once,  what  is  it  makes  you 
unhappy  ?  " 

Ada  looked  up  to  the  roof,  away  into  the 
dim  mysterious  choir ;  her  sad  perplexity  would 
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have  touched  a  harder  heart  than  Clarence's. 
He  felt  sorry  for  the  child,  regretting  that  he 
had  ever  mixed  himself  up  in  this  business, 
wondering  whether  she  really  had  any  idea  of 
the  future.  He  half  wished  that  he  could 
get  out  of  it,  and  take  her  back  to  England  ; 
but  no,  there  was  too  much  at  stake.  Warren 
would  have  the  power  of  punishing  him  too 
severely.  It  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps 
he  had  better  change  his  tactics  with  Ada — 
bullying  might  not,  after  all,  be  the  best  way 
of  managing  her.  Kindness  was  not  an 
effort,  for  he  was  really  fond  of  her ;  only 
it  made  him  feel  rather  more  of  a  rascal  than 
before.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder 
and  said   in   a  different   tone  : 

"  Look  here,  little  one.  I  thought  you 
liked  coming  abroad  with  me.  You  were 
jolly  enough  at  first,  and  I  thought  you  were 
pleased." 
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"  I  did  like  It,  Clarence,  as  long  as  it  was 
only  you.'* 

'*  Silly  child !  what  makes  you  so  unkind 
to  poor  old  Warren  ?  He  admires  you  a  great 
deal  more  than  you  deserve.  He  wants  to 
do  everything  to  amuse  you,  and  to  show 
you  everything  worth  seeing.  He  would  spend 
his  money  right  and  left,  if  I  would  let 
him,  on  doing  things  for  you,  and  he  is  quite 
dismal  when  he  thinks  you  are  not  enjoying 
yourself." 

Ada  made  no  answer,  except  by  a  slight 
shrug  and  a  little   face. 

"  There  are  other  reasons  why  you  should 
not  be  rude  to  Warren,"  said  Clarence  gently. 
"He  has  been  my  friend  for  years,  you  know, 
the  best  I  ever  had.  If  I  am  getting  on  at  all,  I 
owe  it  all  to  him.  I  owe  him  more  than  I  can 
ever  tell  you,  and  so  does  Gerald,  though  he  dis- 
likes him  and  has  prejudiced  you  against  him." 
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.  '  No,  he  didn't,"  said  Ada.  "  I  disliked 
him  quite  by  myself,  and  Gerald  told  me  to 
be  civil  to  him." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  you  are  grown  up  now, 
and  you  ought  to  have  good  manners.  I 
don't  say  whether  your  dislike  is  reasonable 
or  the  other  way  ;  but  a  well-bred  woman, 
if  she  has  dislikes,  doesn't  show  them.  I 
think  you  might  remember  that.  Besides,  I 
may  tell  you  that  Warren  is  not  dense,  he's 
rather  sensitive  ;  he  sees  your  dislike,  and  It 
hurts  his  feelings.  And  if  you  were  to  offend 
him  seriously  he  might  quarrel  with  me,  and 
then  I  should  be  ruined,  and  Gerald  too. 
So  you  see  there's  every  argument  in  favour 
of  civility.  It's  both  polite  and  politic,"  said 
Clarence,  much  pleased  with  himself,  for  Ada 
had  listened   to  all  this  attentively. 

"Well,"  she  said  with  a  little  sigh,  ''I'll 
try    to    behave    better.      I'm    sorry    if    I    have 
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vexed  you,   but    I    do  hope  Gerald  will    come 
to  Milan." 

Clarence's  eyes  became  angry  ;   he  stroked 
his  moustache  and  frowned. 

*'  Perhaps  he  may,"  he  said,  after  a  moment. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  large  carriage 
came  to  the  door  of  the  Hotel  Volta.  The 
three  travellers,  the  luggage,  and  Mr.  W  arren's 
courier  were^all  packed  into  it,  and  it  rolled 
away  through  narrow  Como  streets,  out  into 
the  open  country. 

Ada  asked  whether   they  were    not   going 
to  Milan  by  railway.      Her  brother  answered  : 

"There   are  many  ways  to   Milan." 

Mr.    Warren    sat    silent    and    rather    sulky 
in  the  corner. 
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The  next  night  but  one,  Ada  found  herself, 
in  still  deeper  perplexity,  looking  out  from 
her  window  in  a  great  hotel,  across  a  lake  on 
which  a  whole  sky  of  brilliant  stars  were 
shining.  The  lake  was  narrow  here  ;  beyond 
it  came  a  dim  outline  of  dark  hills,  beyond 
and  above  them  solemn  ranges  of  snow  moun- 
tains ;  she  could  hardly  see  them  now,  but  she 
knew  they  were  there  ;  at  dinner-time,  when 
she  sat  between  Mr.  Warren  and  Clarence  at 
the  long  table  downstairs,  they  had  been  all 
beautiful   in  a  glow  of  rose,   and  purple,   and 
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gold.  But  Ada  could  not  care  for  them  much  ; 
they  were  so  cold  and  far  away.  She  was 
more  interested  In  the  faces  at  the  dinner- 
table  ;  her  eyes  wandered  restlessly  from  one 
to  another,  but  she  found  nothing  to  comfort 
her.  No  one  cared  to  look  at  her ;  the  ad- 
miring stare  of  two  or  three  young  Germans 
was  a  little  unpleasant.  The  Englishwomen 
looked  stupid  and  hungry;  all  the  benevolence 
and  animation  they  had  was  bestowed  on  their 
own  husbands  and  children.  Ada,  between 
her  two  guardians,  neither  of  them  attractive- 
looking  men,  did  not  catch  their  attention  at 
all ;  and  yet  they  could  hardly  have  given  her 
a  glance  without  seeing  that  she  was  unhappy. 
The  poor  child  was  completely  puzzled. 
These  two  days  had  been  spent  in  driving 
across  country,  and  steaming  up  this  lake,  at 
the  head  of  which  they  were  now  staying. 
The  drives  had  been    beautiful   in  their  way, 
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through    a   country    of  lakes,    and    mountains, 
and   flowers ;    at   one   place    near  Varese    they 
had  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  gathered  great 
bunches  of  lllies-of-the-valley.     They  had  spent 
last  night  in  Varese,  at  the  Albergo  dell'  Eu- 
ropa,  with   Its  pretty  old  courtyard  and   loggia 
full    of    flowers.        Then    they   had    driven   on 
to   Laveno,    had    gone    on    board    there,    and 
this    was   Ada's     first     acquaintance    with    the 
Lago    Magglore.     Clarence   and    Mr.   Warren 
walked  up  and  down  together,    smoking  their 
cigars,    and    she    sat    alone,    looking    dismally 
across    the    brilliant    water,    hardly   seeing   any 
of    the    beauty  round    her,  as    she    wondered 
in    a   kind   of  hopeless    despair  what    all    this 
meant,  where  they  were  going,  how  this  horrid 
journey  was  to  end. 

''  Oh,  Gerald — Gerald,  I   wish   I   had  never 
come!"  the  aching  lltde  heart  sighed  to  itself. 

Clarence   had    laughed    at    her   when    she 
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asked  where  they  were  going,  and  whether 
this  was  all  on  the  way  to  Milan.  Ada's 
education  had  been  no  great  thing,  and  her 
geography  was  very  weak ;  she  was  not  much 
wiser  when,  after  passing  many  stopping- 
places,  and  a  frontier,  where  the  douaniers 
came  on  board  and  diverted  her  thoughts  a 
little,  Clarence  pointed  to  the  next  place,  a 
white  and  red  town  with  campaniles,  lying 
along  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  half-way  up 
which  a  church  stood  out  on  a  ledge,  with  a 
steep  path  of  stations  leading  up  to  It,  and 
said  : 

"  That  is  Locarno  ;  we  are  going  to  stop 
there  for  a  day  or  two." 

''  And  are  we  going  to  Milan  afterwards  ? " 
said  Ada. 

"  That  depends  on  circumstances.  Per- 
haps, If  you  are  good,"  Clarence  answered, 
and  he  walked  away  again. 
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In  that  great  Locarno  hotel,  far  too  large 
for  Its  guests,  looking  down  with  such  dignity 
over  town  and  lake,  with  Its  wide,  cold, 
marble  corridors  and  staircases,  Ada  felt  like 
a  lost  child  Indeed  as  she  wandered  up  to 
her  room  after  dinner ;  she  did  not  care  to 
go  out,  and  the  reading-room  seemed  dreadful 
with  all  those  strange  people  in  it.  Suddenly 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs  she  met  a  kind,  smil- 
ing face ;  it  was  that  of  the  French  femnie- 
de-chambre,  who  was  touched  by  the  sight 
of  this  pretty  young  demoiselle  all  alone.  She 
held  out  a  pink  camellia  to  Ada  as  she 
passed. 

''  How  pretty ! "  said  Ada,  smiling  too. 

"■  Mais  je  vous  I'offre ! "  said  the  pleasant 
voice ;  and  Ada,  taking  the  flower,  felt  quite 
a  warm  little  sensation  of  comfort  and  kind- 
ness. When  she  was  In  her  room  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  another  long  letter  to  Gerald  ; 
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she  did  not  quite  know  where  to  send  it,  but 
it  was  necessary  to  tell  him  all  her  troubles  ; 
and  yet  this  was  a  difficult  business,  for  she 
could  hardly  explain  what  they  were.  After 
that  she  sat  for  a  long  time  at  her  open 
window.  The  night  was  warm  and  still ;  the 
silver  jingle  of  bells  In  the  town,  broken  by 
a  deeper  clang  now  and  then,  was  passing 
into  silence,  for  Locarno  went  to  sleep  early. 
Ada  had  pulled  an  arm-chair  to  the  window, 
and  sat  there  peacefully.  She  liked  her  little 
brown  polished  room,  with  its  smart  green 
furniture,  and  the  pleasant  femme-de-chambrc 
made  her  feel  safe  ;  It  seemed  long  since  she 
had  had  a  kind  woman  to  speak  to.  She 
had  almost  fallen  asleep  In  her  chair,  when 
she  was  startled  by  Clarence's  laugh :  It 
sounded  so  near,  she  thought  at  first  that 
he  was  In  the  room.  Then  she  remembered 
that    his    room    was    next    door,    and    had    a 
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balcony  ;  he  and  Mr.  Warren  were  now 
standing  out  under  the  stars  talking. 

''Yes,  I  mean  it,"  said  Warren  rather 
angrily,  in  answer  to  the  laugh.  ''  You  have 
managed  the  whole  thing  about  as  badly  as 
you  could.  How  long  do  you  suppose  I 
am  going  to  kick  my  heels  in  these  out-of- 
the-way  corners,  dodging  that  brother  of 
yours  ?  " 

"The  thing  is  your  own  fault,  remember," 
said   Clarence. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  Litton,  I  believe  you 
think  I  am  as  bad  as  yourself.  I  suppose 
you  would  have  pocketed  the  letters,  and 
opened  and  read  them,  and  flung  them  in  the 
fire.  No,  I  leave  that  sort  of  thing  to 
gentlemanly  scamps  like  you." 

''You  couldn't  have  done  it;  but  you 
might  have  brought  them  to  me,  and  in 
her     interest     I     might     have     done    what    I 
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chose,"  said  Clarence.  ''  Look  here,  though, 
I  begin  to  think  you  are  tired  of  the  whole 
business.  Suppose  we  give  it  up,  or  let  it 
alone  for  a  year  or  two." 

**  No,  I  won't  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Warren  ; 
''  I  see  it  is  no  use  trusting  to  you  ;  you  go 
on  shilly-shallying,  till  I  expect  my  prize 
will  slip  through  my  fingers  altogether. 
Tired !  no,  except  of  being  patient.  I  wonder 
how  you  and  Fane  came  to  have  such  a  little 
piece   of  perfection   for   a  sister." 

"  We  are  luckier  than  she  is,"  said 
Clarence,  half-laughing.  ''You  have  no  right 
to  be  angry  with  me,  though,  Warren.  IVe 
reminded  you  before  that  there  was  a  con- 
dition." 

"  Condition   be   hanged  !  " 

"  Come,  I  never  pretended  that  I  could 
make  her  like  you." 

"You  have  not  tried,"  said  Warren  sulkilv. 
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''  As  it  happens,  I  have,  and  without 
much  success.  The  fact  is,  she  is  too  young 
to  see  your  advantages  clearly.  Take  my 
advice,  and  wait  for  a  year  or  two." 

"  Till  she  meets  some  fellow  she  does 
like  ?  No,  I  am  not  going  to  be  cheated  in 
that  way.  If  this  comes  to  nothing,  you 
and  I  dissolve  partnership  ;  your  brother  loses 
his  post,  and  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 
ungrateful  lot  of  you." 

There  was  a  short  pause.  Ada  sat  at  her 
window  like  a  stone.  She  never  thought  of 
moving  ;  indeed  she  could  hardly  have  moved, 
for  her  limbs,  as  well  as  her  mind,  seemed 
to  be  stiffened  with  horror.  This,  then,  was 
the  explanation,  the  realising  of  all  her  pre- 
sentiments. Presently  Clarence  spoke  again. 
He  was  evidently  putting  a  strong  restraint 
on  himself;  Ada  could  hear  him  drumming 
with  his  fingers  on  the  balustrade. 
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"  I  am  ready  to  fulfil  my  part  of  the  bargain 
— you  know  that,"  he  said. 

''  To  further  the  marriage  by  every  means 
in  your  power.  That's  what  you  are  doing, 
is  it  ?  "  said  Mr.  Warren. 

"  I  have  done  and  said  what  I  could  for 
you.  What  more  is  in  my  power  ?  What 
more  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? " 

''  I'll  think  about  it,"  said  his  friend. 
"  Perhaps  I  may  speak  to  the  young  lady 
myself  to-morrow.  She  must  consent  before 
that  firebrand  fellow  catches  us  up,  or  there's 
an  end  of  it.'^ 

''We  are  out  of  his  way  here,  just  off  the 
road,"  said  Clarence.  *'  He  may  be  cutting 
along  behind  those  hills  at  this  moment." 

"  On  his  way  to  Milan,"  said  Mr.  Warren  ; 
and  both  the  men  laughed. 

After  this  Ada  started  up,  and  shut  her 
window    quickly    and    sharply.      It    was     im- 
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possible  for  her  to  hear  any  more ;  she  did 
not  think  or  care  whether  they  knew  she  had 
been  Hstening. 

The  child's  terror  was  intense,  aggravated 
by  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  the  loneliness 
of  the  great  hotel.  She  lay  down  on  her  bed, 
and  with  eyes  staring  into  the  darkness,  tried 
to  think  what  she  could  do.  Telegraph  to 
Gerald  ?  But  where  would  a  telegram  catch 
him  ?  Could  she  speak  to  the  manager  of  the 
hotel,  who  looked  kind  and  obliging  ?  But 
would  he  have  strength  or  authority  to  take 
her  out  of  the  hands  of  these  men  ?  Would 
any  of  the  English  people  in  the  hotel  help 
her  ?  Surely  they  must,  if  they  could 
know  and  believe  all  ;  and  yet  there  had 
not  been  one  face  among  them  to  which  she 
cared  to  appeal.  Could  she  run  away  ? — 
escape  back  to  England  ?  She  had  no 
money   but  what   her  brothers  gave  her,   and 
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at   present  there    were   only   a   few  francs    In 
her  purse. 

As  one  despairing  thought  after  another 
crossed  her  mind,  she  began  to  think  that  she 
had  known  and  expected  this  all  along,  ever 
since  Mr.  Warren  met  them  at  Basle — no, 
long  before  that,  ever  since  she  first  saw 
the  horrible  man  with  Clarence  at  Euston 
Station,  and  began  to  be  annoyed  by  his 
staring,  his  compliments,  and  all  his  other 
Impertinences.  Then  she  sobbed  and  cried 
for  a  long  time,  till  her  head  ached  violently, 
and  she  was  too  tired  to  cry  any  more.  Then 
she  remembered  that  she  had  not  said  her 
prayers,  and  tumbling  off  the  bed  she  knelt 
down  for  a  few  minutes  and  hid  her  face. 
She  did  not  pray  in  words,  or  even  consciously 
in  thought ;  she  just  seemed  to  lay  herself 
down,  her  trouble  and  her  loneliness.  In  the 
sight  of  the   only   Father  she  had  ;    and  after 
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that  she  crept  upon  the  bed  again,  and  fell 
asleep   at  once  like  a  baby. 

The  next  morning  it  was  raining ;  the 
lake  and  the  distant  mountains  were  shrouded 
in  mist,  the  clouds  hung  low  down  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  and  all  the  lovely  colours  had 
faded  away. 

Clarence  knocked  at  Ada's  door  between 
nine  and  ten,  and  called  out  to  know  if  she 
was  ready  for  breakfast. 

"  I  am  not  coming  down.  I  don't  want 
any  breakfast,"  Ada  answered. 

''  What's  the  matter  ?  Are  you  ill  ?  "  said 
Clarence,  and  he  turned  the  handle  impatiendy, 
but   the  door  was  locked. 

"  Please  go  away,"  said  Ada. 

This,  however,  was  not  at  all  her  brother's 
intention.  When  Ada  shut  her  window  so 
suddenly  last  night  he  had  been  quick  enough 
to  understand   what  had    happened.      He    had 
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said  nothing  to  Warren  ;  and  on  the  whole 
he  was  not  so  very  sorry  that  things  should 
thus  be  brought  to  a  crisis,  and  that  Ada 
should  clearly  understand  her  position.  He 
was  determined  to  be  very  firm  with  her ; 
he  had  no  Idea  of  being  ruined  by  the  obstinacy 
of  a  girl.  As  Warren  was  decided,  It  was 
plain  that  he  must  be  decided  too. 

''  I  am  not  going  away,  Ada,"  he  said  In 
a  low  voice.  "  Don't  make  a  scene.  Open 
the  door,  will  you  ?  '' 

*'  I  am  not  coming  down,"  said  Ada  from 
the  Inside. 

""  I  don't  care  ;   I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

After  a  little  more  Insisting  she  opened 
the  door.  Clarence  came  In  and  shut  It  behind 
him. 

''Now,"  he  said,  ''what  Is  all  this  fuss 
about  ? " 

The  girl  stood  before   him  at  first  without 
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speaking.  She  had  done  her  best  to  cry  her 
prettlness  away ;  her  cheeks  were  pale ;  her 
eyelids  were  red  and  swelled  ;  and  though 
she  could  not  wash  the  blue  out  of  her  eyes, 
or  the  ruddy  gold  out  of  her  hair,  she  was 
a  dismal  little  object  enough  when  Clarence 
looked  at  her.  For  a  moment  he  was  touched, 
and  could  not   help  speaking  kindly. 

"  Poor  little  girl !  Why,  what  have  you 
been  doing  that  for  ? "  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder ;  and  he  was  stooping 
to  kiss  her,  but  Ada  pulled  herself  away 
from   him   and   walked  to  the   window. 

Clarence  sat  down  in  the  corner  of  her 
sofa  and  looked  at  her. 

In  a  moment  she  turned  to  him  again, 
and  said   in  a  trembling   voice  : 

"  Clarence,  I  heard  all  that  you  were 
saying  last  night — you  and  Mr.  Warren — 
in  your  balcony." 
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"  And  I  suppose  you  think  you  heard 
nothing  good.      Listeners  seldom  do." 

'' How  dare  you,  Clarence!  My  window- 
was  open,  and  you  came  and  talked  there. 
Any  one  might  have  heard  you — any  one  in 
the  hotel.  You  are  both  dreadfully  wicked," 
said  Ada,  so  nervously  that  she  was  obliged 
to  lean  against  the  window.  "  I  can't  say 
all  that  I  think." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  a  good  thing  for  me," 
said  Clarence  half  aloud. 

''  At  first,  of  course,  I  could  not  under- 
stand you,  but  afterwards  I  did,"  Ada  went 
on.  "  Clarence,  I  can  hardly  believe  now 
that  it  was  you.  You  always  used  to  be 
kind  to  me." 

**  Shut  up  ;  don't  be  sentimental,  my  dear 
child,"  said  Clarence.  "  Try  to  look  at  the 
reasonable  side  of  things.  Here  are  you  on 
my    hands   without    a  penny.      Here   is   a  rich 
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man,  and  not  a  bad  fellow  either,  who  has 
been  in  love  with  you  for  years.  You  couldn't 
snrely  expect  me  to  snub  him — at  any  rate, 
without  consulting  you  ?  '* 

'*  Now  you  are  telling  lies,"  said  Ada 
more  calmly.  "  For  years !  You  know  that 
is  impossible,  for  the  man  never  saw  me  in 
his  life    till   last  autumn." 

**  Don't  be  more  polite  than  necessary," 
said  Clarence  slowly,  and  smiling.  "He  fell 
in  love  with  your  picture  when  you  w^ere  a 
little  girl,  and  proposed  the  idea  to  me  then 
which  he  wishes  to  carry  out  now.  Rather 
pretty,  on  the  whole,  isn't  it  ?  We  thought 
the  quietest  and  best  plan  was  to  bring  you 
abroad,  and  then,  when  you  had  made  up 
your  mind  to  it,  you  could  be  married  at 
Milan,  and  come  back  to  England  later  in 
the  summer.  However,  Warren  will  tell  you 
all  that  himself." 
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Clarence  Litton  was  not  bad  enough  for 
his  position.  He  talked  to  his  sister  in  this 
cold,  callous,  brutal  way,  while  in  his  heart 
he  wished  Warren  and  his  money  and  the 
whole  scheme  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world. 

This  very  struggle  made  his  manner  to 
Ada  more  odious.  She  stared  at  him  in  a 
sort  of  bewilderment,  but  her  fears  of  the 
night  before  had  passed  away. 

''  I  have  a  plan,  too,"  she  said.  "  I  am 
going  to  stay  in  my  room  here,  and  not  come 
down  at  all,  till  you  and  Mr.  Warren  are 
gone  away,  and  till  Gerald  comes  to  fetch 
me.  He  will  come.  I  shall  write  and 
telegraph  to  all  sorts  of  places,  and  if  you 
try  to  prevent  me  from  doing  what  I  choose, 
I  shall  tell  all  the  people  here,  and  ask  them 
to  help  me." 

'*  A  sensation  for  Locarno,"  said  Clarence, 
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stroking  his  moustache.  "  I  congratulate  you. 
It  is  a  very  clever  plan  indeed.  So  you  won't 
have  Warren  ?  Gerald  will  be  as  much 
obliged  to  you  as   I   am." 

''What  do  you  mean?"  said  Ada. 

"  I  think  the  facts  were  alluded  to  last  night 
in  the  balcony,  so  I  hardly  need  repeat  them. 
Warren  has  it  in  his  power  to  ruin  me  and 
Gerald,  and  if  you  refuse  him,  he  means  to 
give  himself  that  pleasure  at  once.  I  see 
you  are  surprised,  and  you  think  me  very 
rough  and  plain-spoken ;  but,  my  dear,  you 
must  remember  that  you  have  brought  this 
on  yourself.  You  have  precipitated  things 
by  hearing  what  you  were  not  meant  to  hear. 
You  would  have  learnt  It  all  in  a  much  gentler 
fashion  if  you  had  shut  your  window  and  had 
gone  to  bed  like  a  sensible  young  woman. 
Who  was  to  guess  that  you  were  star-gazing 
at  that  hour  ?  " 
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Ada  sat  down,  frowning,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands  for  a  moment. 

''You  puzzle  me  so  that  I  can  hardly 
think,"  she  said,  looking  up.  ''  What  do  you 
mean  1     Does  Gerald  know  ?  " 

"  He  does.  We  talked  it  over  in  the 
autumn." 

"■  He  can't  wish  it,"  said  Ada  in  a  whisper. 

"■  Well,  no ;  he  has  a  prejudice  against 
Warren,  as  you  know.  But  he  quite  under- 
stood what  the  consequences  of  your  refusal 
would  be,  and  talked  about   breaking   stones." 

"  Mr.  Warren  must  be  a  dreadfully  wicked, 
cruel  man,"  said  Ada,  after  a  long  pause. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Clarence;  ''a  man  has 
a  right  to  use  his  advantages.  I  got  into 
certain  scrapes  a  few  years  ago.  He  helped 
me  out  of  them.  I  owe  him  a  Q-ood  deal  of 
money,  and  gratitude  too.  If  I  ask  you  to 
pay    my    debt    for  me,    you    may    perhaps    re- 
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member  that  I  have  always  done  what  I 
could  for  you.  Of  course,  he  is  rather  old 
for  you — but  you  will  be  thoroughly  spoilt, 
and  will  have  everything  that  money  can  give 
you." 

Ada  had   hidden  her  face   again. 

"  Gerald  won't  mind  breaking  stones,"  she 
said  presently,  in  a  smothered  voice. 

'*  He  will  probably  tell  you  he  doesn't, 
because  he  will  want  you  to  please  yourself,'' 
said  Clarence  quietly.  ''It  will  make  rather 
a  serious  difference  to  him,  though — all  his 
prospects  depend  on  you.  If  you  consent, 
Warren  will  take  him  into  partnership ;  I 
have  every  reason  to  think  so.  Still,  he  has 
his  life  before  him,  and  he  is  not  in  Warren's 
power  as  I  am.  Your  refusal  means  total 
ruin  to  me." 

After  this  Ada  was  quite  still  for  a 
minute  or  two.     Then  she  began   to   cry  and 
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sob  passionately,  hiding  her  face  on  the 
back  of  the  chair.  A  few  broken  words 
made  their  way  now  and  then. 

*'  Oh,  how  miserable  I  am !  How  cruel 
you  are!  What  shall  I  do?  Oh,  Gerald! 
I  want  Gerald!" 

Clarence  sat  and  looked  at  her  with 
more  anger  than  pity.  Presendy  he  got  up, 
and  said  Impatiently : 

"  I  had  no  notion  you  were  such  a  baby!" 

Then  he  went  out  of  the  room  and  shut 
the  door.  In  the  corridor,  outside,  he  met 
the  femme-de-chambre,  who  looked  at  him 
rather  oddly,  for  Ada's  sobs  were  quite  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  and  suggested  that 
mademoiselle  was  ill. 

"Yes,  she  is  ill;  she  is  weak  and 
hysterical ;  she  has  had  no  breakfast,"  said 
Clarence.  "  Will  you  look  after  her,  and  I 
will  send  up  her  breakfast  at  once  ? " 
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*'  Old,  monsieur''  said  the  Frenchwoman 
cheerfully. 

Clarence  thought  it  was  best  to  let  the 
child  alone,  and  he  did  not  go  to  her  door 
again  for  some  hours.  He  had  hopes  that  her 
generosity,  her  love  for  Gerald,  and  for  him- 
self too,  unworthy  as  he  was,  might  lead  her 
to  give  in  without  further  trouble.  He  did 
not  like  scenes,  though  he  bore  them  stoically 
enough,  and  preferred  fair  means  to  foul,  when 
it  was  possible  to  come  off  so  easily. 

He  went  to  Ada  again  early  in  the  after- 
noon. He  knocked,  and  she  came  to  the 
door,  but  she  would  not  unlock  it  or  let 
him  in.  Clarence  took  this  quietly  ;  he  thought 
it  better  not  to  storm  or  insist. 

"How  are  you  now?'^  he  said.  '"Have 
they  taken  good  care  of  you  ?  " 

''  I  am  quite  well,  thank  you,"  said  Ada. 
"  Listen,   I  want  to  tell  you  something." 

I  2 
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'*  Let  me  come  in,  then ;  I  don't  like 
listening  at  the  door." 

"  No  ;  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  you 
said  this  morning,  and  I  will  not  see  him  or 
speak  to  him,  and  I  shall  give  you  no  answer 
at  all  till  I  have  seen  Gerald." 

"  Hang  it,  won't  you  ?"  muttered  Clarence, 
but  he  said  aloud  :  "  That  sounds  reasonable. 
In  the  meanwhile  you  had  better  put  your 
hat  on,  and  I'll  take  you  for  a  walk.  Look 
out  of  the  window  ;  the  weather  is  splendid. 
I'll  take  you  up  to  that  church  on  the  hill  ; 
they  say  it  is  worth  seeing.  Don't  be  afraid  ; 
he  is  asleep  in  the  smoking-room." 

*' No,  thank  you,"  said  Ada;  *' I  would 
rather  stay  where  I   am." 

**  As  you  please,"  said  Clarence.  He  could 
not  go  on  arguing  in  the  passage,  so  he  went 
away  and  rejoined  Mr.  Warren.  He  had  only 
told  him  that  Ada  was  tired  and  nervous,  and 
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preferred  staying  in  her  room.  He  had  no 
doubt,  he  said,  that  she  would  come  down  to 
dinner. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  the  sun  was 
shining  softly  over  the  lake,  and  all  the  lights 
and  shadows  and  varied  colours  were  deep  and 
Intense  after  the  rain.  The  femme-de-chambre, 
curious  and  good-natured,  came  in  and  brought 
Ada  a  fat  pink  rose.  In  the  morning,  in 
answer  to  her  attempts  at  comfort,  Ada  had 
told  her  that  she  was  tired  of  travelling,  and 
wanted  to  go  home  to  her  younger  brother, 
who  was  left  in  England,  but  the  elder  brother 
would  not  let  her  go. 

Having  presented  the  rose,  Susanne  re- 
marked that  ''  ces  messieurs ^^  were  gone  out  for 
a  walk  together. 

This  encouraged  Ada  to  carry  out  a  plan 
she  had  thought  of.  Yesterday  she  had  seen 
maps    of    the    lake    country    and    North    Italy 
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hanging  on  the  wall  in  the  reading-room,  and 
It  seemed  to  her  that  by  studying  these  she 
might  get  an  idea  of  where  she  was,  and  where 
Gerald  was  likely  to  be,  If  by  happy  fate  he 
had  left  England  after  receiving  her  first  letter. 
Besides,  with  all  her  obstinacy,  she  was  be- 
ginning to  be  a  little  tired  of  this  imprison- 
ment. So  when  Susanne  was  gone,  she 
brushed  her  curls,  and  darted  out  into  the 
passage,  and  down  one  of  the  broad  staircases 
on  her  way  to  the  reading-room. 

There  was  a  little  bustle  going  on  In  the 
house,  the  daily  bustle  at  this  time  when  the 
afternoon  train  from  the  St.  Gothard  and 
Bellinzona  had  just  come  in.  Susanne  was 
hurrying  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  meet  a 
flushed,  tired  maid,  loaded  with  bags.  Ada 
had  passed  this  woman  a  moment  before 
without  looking  at  her,  but  the  maid  had 
lifted    her    eyes   and    stared,    and    turned   her 
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head  to  look  after  the  shght  young  figure 
hurrying  down.  There  were  one  or  two 
parties  of  strangers  in  the  hall,  and  large 
piles  of  luggage;  the  manager  was  bowing, 
himself  politely  from  one  to  the  other.  One 
lady  had  just  walked  into  his  office,  and  was 
stooping  over  a  book  there ;  an  old  lady 
outside,  very  much  wrapped  up,  was  scolding 
her  maid  who  had  lost  something.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talk  and  noise  ;  half-a- 
dozen  people  who  had  to  be  attended  to  at 
once.  Ada  slipped  through  and  past  it  all, 
along  half  the  polished,  shining  length  of  the 
dining-room,  and  through  one  of  the  tall 
glass  doors  into  the  room  beyond,  with  the 
large  table  scattered  with  papers,  and  the 
maps,  and  the  carved  bookcase  against  the 
wall.  There  was  no  one  in  the  room.  Ada 
went  slowly  from  one  map  to  another.  She 
had     been     standing    a    few    minutes     before 
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one  that  Interested  her,  a  large-scale  map  of 
the  lakes,  in  which  she  saw  plainly  how  she 
had  been  brought  back  from  Como  here,  when 
a  door  opened  and  one  of  the  strange  ladies 
came  into  the  room.  Ada  did  not  look  round 
till  she  was  suddenly  conscious  that  this  person 
had  followed  her  to  the  corner  by  the  window 
where  she  was  standing.  Then  she  started 
violently,  looked  round,  looked  up,  and 
instantly  there  were  two  arms  round  her, 
and  her  head  was  resting  against  somebody's 
shoulder,  and  a  warm  face  was  laid  against 
hers,  and  Theo  said,  with  an  odd  little 
catching  in  her  breath  : 

''  My    dear   —  my    dear    child,    so    I    have 
really  found  you  !  " 
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OVERTAKEN. 

Theo  was  now  perfectly  happy.  She  had  been 
restless  and  impatient  all  through  the  seven 
hours'  journey  from  Lucerne,  where  her  grand- 
mother had  that  morning  received  a  note  from 
Gerald,  written  in  the  train,  and  posted  on 
his  arrival  at  Como.  Lady  Redcliff's  kindness 
had  encouraged  him  to  write  to  her,  and  he 
gave  her  his  address  both  at  Como  and 
Milan,  where  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that 
his  travellers  might  be  gone.  He  ventured 
to  ask  her  to  let  him  know  if  she  and  Miss 
Meynell  came  across   them    anywhere    on    the 
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lakes.        Lady    Redcliff    tossed    the    note   to 
Theo,  saying  : 

"That  belongs  to  you.  I  think  he  is 
rather  a  presuming  fellow.  Why  should  I 
trouble  myself  about  him  or  his  concerns  ? " 

*' I  thought  you  told  him  to  write  to  you,'* 
said  Theo  very  quietly,  looking  down  at  the 
note. 

She  had  never  seen  his  writing  before, 
except  in  the  register  of  Helen's  marriage. 

"  What  an  ignorant  fool,  to  think  I  meant 
it !  "  said  Lady  Redcliff. 

All  the  wild  beauty  of  that  day's  journey 
was  thrown  away  on  Theo,  absorbed  so  deeply 
in  her  own  thoughts  that  her  grandmother 
spoke  to  her  several  times  without  being  heard, 
and  at  last,  with  an  angry  little  laugh,  rolled 
up  a  handkerchief  and  threw  it  in  her  face. 
Then  Theo  woke  with  a  start,  flushing 
crimson. 
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"  Yes,  of  course  !  I  hate  people  who  are 
in  love,"  said  Lady  Redcliff.  *'  Their  manners 
are  abominable.  They  are  eaten  up  with 
selfishness ;  they  ought  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
madhouse  as  long  as  the  fit  lasts.  Now, 
little  donkey  !  look  out  of  the  window  ;  these 
tunnels  are  rather  curious." 

They  climbed  slowly  between  the  solemn 
snow  mountains,  up  the  valley  of  the  Reuss, 
green,  foaming,  rushing  down.  By  the  spiral 
tunnels  in  the  mountain-side  they  reached 
Goeschenen,  where  it  was  snowing  hard,  and 
Lady  Redcliff  shivered  among  her  furs,  and 
wondered  why  she  had  left  England.  Then 
came  the  twenty  minutes  in  the  tunnel,  and 
then  the  wonderful  change  from  north  to  south, 
from  snow  and  cold  to  sunshine  and  summer. 
Here  the  Ticino  foams  and  splashes  along  its 
bed  half-choked  with  stones  ;  the  green  beauty, 
the   fir-groves   of    the    Reuss   valley   are    left 
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behind,  and  on  each  hand  rise  great  bare 
mountain-walls,  dry  and  bleached  In  the  sun- 
shine, except  where  the  constant  waterfalls 
come  flying  down,  half  blown  away  in  mist 
long  before  they  reach  the  river. 

Lady  Redcliff  had  determined  to  stay 
a  night  or  two  at  Locarno,  and  to  go  on 
by  steamer  to  Baveno,  where  she  meant 
to  spend  the  next  week  or  two.  While 
she  was  talking  about  rooms  to  the  manager 
of  the  hotel,  Theo  had  asked  if  she  might 
look  at  his  Visitors'  Book,  and  there,  among 
the  arrivals  of  the  day  before,  she  had  seen 
"Miss  A.  Fane,  C.  Litton,  W.  Warren, 
England."  She  followed  her  grandmother 
upstairs,  smiling  to  herself.  The  discovery 
filled  her  with  a  peaceful  satisfaction.  The 
one  thought  in  her  mind  was,  "  How  glad  he 
will  be!" 

"  But  she  was  not  the  first,  after  all,  with 
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her  discovery,  for  Combe  met  her  in  the 
gallery.  She  had  half  recognised  Miss  Fane 
as  she  passed  her  on  the  stairs,  and  a  word 
to  Susanne  had  made  all  clear.  That  poor 
young  lady  was  travelling  with  her  brother 
and  another  gentleman,  and  the  brother  was 
not  very  kind  to  her,  and  she  had  spent  all 
the  morning  crying  in  her  room. 

Theo  did  not  wait  to  take  her  hat  off,  or 
to  speak  to  her  grandmother,  but  went  down- 
stairs at  once  in  search  of  Ada. 

A  very  few  minutes  of  talk  was  enough  to 
make  the  frightened  child  as  happy  as  her 
friend.  Gerald  had  followed  her  ;  Miss 
Meynell  had  seen  him  ;  she  had  his  address, 
and  he  would  be  here  very  soon  ;  she  would 
take  care  of  Ada  till  he  came. 

"  But  I  never  thought  of  your  being 
abroad,  too,"  said  Ada,  still  resting  her  tired 
head   against  the  arm   that  pressed  her   close. 
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and  looking  up  with  a  sort  of  adoration  into 
the  sweet  face  that  bent  over  her.  ''  I  wrote 
to  you  two  days  ago  in  London." 

"  Did  you  ?  I  am  so  glad,"  said  Theo 
in  a  low  voice. 

Ada  did  not  quite  understand  her,  or  the 
expression  of  her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  have 
a  light  of  triumph  in  them ;  but  just  then 
she  could  hardly  realise  anything  but  her 
own  safety. 

The  poor,  worried  little  brain  might  rest 
in  peace  now ;  no  more  plans  of  escape 
need  be  made.  Ada's  faith  in  Theo  was 
so  perfect  that  the  possibility  of  Clarence's 
still  carrying  her  off  did  not  enter  her  mind 
at  all. 

''  Come  along,"  said  Theo  presently. 
"  We  will  telegraph  to  Como  and  Milan, 
and  then  you  shall  come  with  me  to  my 
room." 
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Sitting  in  Theo's  window  opposite  the 
mountains,  already  beginning  to  glow  with 
sunset  beauty  ;  talking,  laughing,  asking 
questions  about  Gerald  ;  now  and  then  in  a 
small  silent  rapture  watching  Theo  as  she 
wandered  about  the  room,  or  following  with 
satisfied  eyes  the  slow,  solid  movements  of 
Combe  in  her  unpacking — the  very  image 
of  English  safety  and  respectability — Ada 
was  perfectly  happy. 

Theo  herself  had  a  little  relapsed  into 
dreaminess.  She  had,  of  course,  told  her 
grandmother  what  had  happened,  and  Lady 
Redcliff  had  said  very  crossly : 

''  Very  well ;  you  are  a  great  fool.  But  I 
suppose  the  gods  have  set  their  hearts  on 
ruining  you,  so  there's  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  I  don't  mean  to  take  charge  of  any 
more  girls,    I   can  assure  you." 

After   this   she    turned    on    Sparrow,    who 
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was  doing  something  wrong  as  usual,  and 
Theo  went  away  to  her  new  possession.  But 
presently,  as  Ada  sat  there  in  the  window, 
the  door  between  the  two  rooms  was  flung 
open,  startling  her  so  much  that  she  sprang 
to  her  feet,  and   Lady   Redcliff  walked  in. 

"  You  seem  nervous,"  she  said,  nodding  at 
Ada. 

**  Miss  Fane,  grandmamma,"  said  Theo. 

''  Thank  you  ;  we  don't  want  an  introduc- 
tion," said  Lady  Redcliff.  ''  I  know  your 
brother ;  he  was  good-natured,  and  dragged 
me  about  on  the  journey.  He  has  a  special 
devotion  to  old  women,  hasn't  he  ?  " 

''  I  don't  know,"  said  Ada,  ver}^  much 
alarmed,  for  Lady  Redcliffs  sharp  black  eyes 
were  looking  her  through. 

''Don't  you?"  said  the  old  lady.  ''Well, 
you  are  not  the  least  like  him.  He  is  a  nice 
brown,  like  all  the  Fanes.      I  suppose  you  get 
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your  colouring  from  the  other  side.  It's  very 
pretty  and  picturesque  in  itself,  but  I  don't 
like  it." 

Ada  stared  in  still  greater  astonishment. 

''  Don't  frighten    her,"  said  Theo,   smiling. 

'*  I  am  not  frightening  her,"  said  Lady 
Redcliff.  ''  I  knew  the  Fanes  before  you 
were  born.  But  as  you  choose  to  mix  your- 
self up  with  her  family  affairs,  I  must  know 
what  is  going  on.  Why  have  you  quarrelled 
with  your  elder  brother,  may  I  ask.  Miss 
Fane  1  He  is  much  older  than  the  other, 
isn't  he  ?  and  much  more  fit  to  take  care  of 
you  ?  " 

''  No,  he  is  not  fit  at  all,"  said  Ada, 
colouring  scarlet. 

*'Why  do  you  ask  questions  when  you 
know  ?  "  said  Theo  in  a  low  voice. 

''  I  only  know  what  you  have  told  me. 
Is  it  all  true  that  she  has  told  me  about  this 

VOL.  n.  K  • 
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persecution  ?  "  said  Lady  Redcliff,  much  more 
gently,  to  Ada. 

Combe,  at  a  sign  from  her  mistress,  went 
out  of  the  room. 

**  Oh  yes,  it  is  all  true,"  said  Ada,  with  an 
appealing  look  at  Theo. 

''  But  don't  you  see,"  said  Lady  Redcliff, 
''  that  if  I  take  possession  of  you  now — to- 
night— and  keep  you  under  my  care  till  your 
brother  comes,  as  this  creature  tells  me  I 
ought,  I  shall  be  doing  what  I  have  no  right 
in  the  world  to  do  ?  I  shall  have  a  scrimmage 
with  your  elder  brother,  and  the  right  will 
be  on  his  side,  do  you  observe.  Suppose  he 
wants  to  carry  you  off  by  the  first  boat  to- 
morrow morning,  am  I  expected  to  hinder  him, 
pray  : 

Ada  still  looked  at  Theo,  who  smiled 
quietly   and  said  : 

"■  I    don  t    know   whether    you    or    I     will 
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keep  her,  grandmamma,  but  she  certainly  shall 
not  go." 

"  Please  yourself,  as  you  generally  do,  but 
you  will  make  a  fine  scandal,"  said  Lady 
Redcliff;  and  she  vanished  through  the  door 
as  quickly  as  she  had  appeared. 

Clarence  Litton  came  in  from  his  walk, 
changed  his  coat  for  dinner,  and  went  to 
his  sister's  door.  As  he  stood  there  and 
knocked,  Susanne  passed,  shaking  her  head 
and  smiling  : 

''  Mademoiselle  is  not  there." 

"  Where  is  she,  then  '^.''  said  Clarence  very 
sharply,  wiih  a  sudden  fear  that  the  child  might 
have  run  away. 

''  Not  far  off,"  said  Susanne.  "  With  the 
demoiselle  who  arrived  this  afternoon.  Mon- 
sieur need  not  derange  himself.  She  is  quite 
well  now  ;  she  is  going  down  to  dinner." 

''What  lady  arrived  this  afternoon.^"  said 
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Clarence,  with  a  stern  look — the  woman  might 
be  telling  lies — Ada  might  somehow  have 
bribed  her — he  thought  her  manner  was  odd 
and  mischievous. 

*'  An  English  party,"  said  Susanne,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders.  "  An  old  lady,  a  young 
lady,  and  three  servants.  Acquaintances  of 
mademoiselle,  and  no  doubt  of  monsieur,  too, 
but   I  cannot  tell  their  names." 

Clarence  hesitated  a  moment,  then  ran 
downstairs,  went  to  the  office,  and  found  what 
he  wanted  to  know. 

He  was  very  much  disturbed.  Miss 
Meynell's  arrival,  Ada's  fondness  for  her,  of 
which  he  was  aware,  seemed  likely  to  spoil 
all  his  plans.  Her  sudden  appearance  was 
quite  as  bad  as  Gerald's,  If  not  w^orse.  He  was 
afraid  of  her  very  name  ;  it  was  only  too 
likely  that  she  knew  of  that  blackest  passage 
in  his  life — and  yet,   then,  would  she  still   be 
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kind  to  Ada  ?  Possibly  Captain  North  had 
not  told  her:  again,  Captain  North  himself 
might  be  abroad,  might  join  his  cousin  at 
any  moment.  For  every  reason,  Locarno 
was  not  a  place  to  stay  in.  They  must  be  off 
the  next  morning  somewhere,  no  matter  where, 
taking  Ada  with  them.  Clarence  wished  for 
the  hundredth  time  that  he  had  never  brought 
her  away  from   England. 

Mr.  Warren  laughed  when  Clarence  went 
to  him  and  told  him  of  this  new  complication. 
He  rather  enjoyed  his  friend's  confusion,  and 
professed  himself  glad  that  Miss  Ada  had 
found  somebody  to  speak  to. 

Lady  Redcliff  and  her  granddaughter 
came  down  to  dinner,  bringing  Ada  with  them, 
but  she  left  them  at  the  dining-room  door  and 
joined  her  brother,  taking  her  place  as  usual 
between  him  and  Mr.  Warren.  Theo,  as  she- 
followed    her   grandmother    up  the   other    side 
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of  the  table,  looked    at    Clarence    Litton    and 
made    him    a   slight    bow,    which    he    returned 
gravely.       She    and    Ada    were    too    far   apart 
to  speak  to  each  other  at  dinner,  but  her  eyes 
were  often  turned    that    way  ;    they    were    full 
of  anger  and  sympathy  as  she  caught  a   word 
now   and   then    of    Mr.    Warren's  jokes,    and 
saw  the  colour  rise  in  Ada's   cheeks   at   some 
of    his     rude,     familiar     ways    and    speeches. 
Clarence    Litton    bent    over   his    plate    with    a 
gloomy   face,   drank  a  great    deal,   and    hardly 
spoke  a    word  ;    but   his  friend   seemed  to   be 
in  the  highest  spirits,  specially  and  unbearably 
agreeable.       Many  eyes   besides    Theo's   were 
turned  on  Ada  with   pity  and  curiosity  as  his 
noisy  voice   went    on.      Lady   Redcliff,    among 
others,    often    glanced  that    way    with    an   odd 
little   cat-like   grin.     Before  any  one   else   had 
finished,   she   got    up,    and  went   away   to    the 
reading-room  on  her  granddaughter's  arm. 
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''  Won't  the  people  bore  you  ?  Wouldn't 
you  rather  go  upstairs  ?  "  said  Theo. 

"  No  ;  I  have  a  little  business  to  do  first 
— a  little  game  to  spoil,"  said  Lady  Redcliff. 
"  That  is  an  animal  indeed." 

*'  I  told  you  he  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,"  said  Theo. 

"The  other  looks  presentable,  but  he  has 
a  bad  face,  and  he  is  dreadfully  afraid  of 
us  ;  he  knows  very  well  that  we  are  the 
avengers,"   said   Lady  Redcliff 

*'  Are  you  going  to  speak  to  him  ?  What 
shall  you  say  ? " 

"  Leave  that  to  me.  Yes,  I  must  have 
some  talk  with  Mr.  Litton,  but  don't  let  the 
other  beast  come  near  me,"  said  Lady 
Redcliff  cheerfully. 

Theo  looked  at  her  and  smiled. 

''You  will  take  charge  of  Ada,  then, 
grandmamma  }  " 
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*'  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  should  be  a 
kidnapper  myself.  I  shall  try  to  make  them 
stay  here  till  the  brother  comes,  as  you  were 
officious  enough  to  telegraph  for  him.  After 
that  I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
any  of  them,  nor  will  you.  They  are  not 
a  respectable  set  of  people." 

Theo  gave  her  a  curious  glance,  and  then 
said  with  a  little  sigh  : 

''  Here  they  are  !  " 

The  three  came  in  from  the  dining-room 
together.  Mr.  Warren,  who  had  a  little 
fear  of  Theo,  and  thought  her  grandmother, 
as  he  elegantly  remarked  to  Ada,  "  an  awful 
old  hag,"  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  room 
with  a  newspaper.  Ada  crept  round  to  the 
back  of  Theo's  chair  ;  Clarence,  who  did  not 
wish  to  behave  like  the  coward  he  felt, 
walked  up  to  the  table,  and  began  turning 
over  the   leaves  of  a  book. 
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"Miss  Fane,"  said  Lady  Redcliff,  '*  I 
should  like  to  know  your  brother.  Will  he 
come  and  talk  to  me  ? " 

Clarence  thus  found  himself  suddenly 
seized  upon.  He  glanced  at  Theo,  but  she 
was  not  looking  at  him.  A  minute  later, 
the  people  who  were  coming  into  the  room 
saw  nothing  remarkable  in  the  group  by  the 
fire  :  an  old  lady  in  an  arm-chair ;  a  tall 
well-dressed  man  standing  up  and  talking 
to  her,  apparently  on  easy  and  pleasant 
terms ;  a  young  woman,  beautiful  and  silent, 
sitting  a  little  in  the  background,  sometimes 
smiling  faintly  at  some  touch  or  word  from  a 
fair,  pretty  girl  leaning  on  the  back  of  her 
chair.  Theo  was  listening  with  a  kind  of 
spell-bound  interest  to  her  grandmother's  talk 
with  Clarence  Litton.  Lady  Redcliff  could 
be  charming  when  she  chose  ;  she  was 
charming     now.       The    sharp     edges    of    her 
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talk  flashed  at  first  without  cutting ;  she 
chattered  to  Clarence  in  such  a  light-hearted 
pleasant  way  that  he  was  almost  thrown  off 
his  guard,  and  did  not  recognise  one  of  the 
Fates  in  that  little  dark  old  woman.  But 
presently  he  began  to  listen  more  gravely, 
and  to  remember  his  position,  for  Lady 
Redcliff  was  telling  him  of  their  meeting 
with  his  brother  Gerald,  who  was  anxious 
to  overtake  and  join  him.  This  news  made 
it  hard  for  Clarence  to  keep  up  his  agree- 
able  indifference. 

"  Really !  You  surprise  me ;  I  had  no 
idea  Gerald  was  abroad,"  he  said  calmly 
enough.     *'  And  where  did  you  meet  him  ?  " 

"At  Dover,  and  he  travelled  with  us  to 
Basle,  where  we  were  sorry  to  part,"  said 
Lady  Redcliff.  "He  ran  after  you  in  a  great 
hurry,  but  he  must  have  missed  you,  I  suppose. 
There  is  a   likeness   between  you — more  than 
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I  should  have  expected,  for  he  is  very  like 
the  Fanes,  and  of  course  you  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  I  used  to  know  some  of 
them  very  well." 

''Ah!"  said  Clarence  thoughtfully,  after 
she  had  gone  on  for  a  minute  or  two.  "  I 
wonder  where  Gerald  may  be  now  ? " 

*'  He  will  be  here  to-morrow,"  said  Lady 
Redcliff;  ''at  least,  I  think  so,  for  he  seems 
to  be  a  devoted  sort  of  brother.  He  asked 
me  to  let  him  know  if  I  came  across  you  any- 
where, so  I  telegraphed  to  Como  and  Milan 
this  afternoon." 

"  Indeed !  That  was  very  kind  of  you," 
said  Clarence. 

"You  were  out,  and  couldn't  be  consulted," 
said  Lady  Redcliff,  "and  I  thought  poor  Mr. 
Fane  might  go  chasing  on  as  far  as  Florence 
or  Rome.  Yes,  I  felt  sure  you  would  all  be 
obliged  to  me.     Your  sister  quite  thought  so." 
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''Oh,  certainly,"  said  Clarence.  He  could 
not  trust  himself  to  look  up,  so  he  gazed  at 
the  hearthrug,  and  slowly  stroked  and  pulled 
his  moustache.  "  He  will  miss  us  again, 
unfortunately,"  he  said.  "My  friend  and  I 
have  decided  to  go  on  to-morrow  morning." 

The  next  moment  he  called  himself  a  fool 
for  saying  this,   but  it  was  too  late. 

''Indeed!     Where?"  said  Lady  Redcliff. 

"  I  don't  know.  We  have  not  decided. 
But  my  sister  and  I  are  travelling  with  him, 
you  see — and  I  don't  suppose  my  brother's 
coming  is  certain  enough — your  kind  telegrams 
might  not  reach  him,  after  all,  and  we  might 
be  delayed  for  nothing.  We  business  people 
have  not  much  time  to  spare." 

"Really!  haven't  you?"  said  Lady  Red- 
cliff.  "Well,  I  can't  exactly  propose  that 
we  should  become  one  party,  for  an  old 
woman  like   me   would    be  a   drag   upon   you, 
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and  there  are  other  reasons.  But  I  find  your 
sister  does  not  much  care  to  go  on  into 
Italy  with  you.  Suppose  you  and  your 
friend  go  off  to-morrow  morning,  leaving  her 
with  me  till  your  brother  joins  us  ?  Now 
consider — you  will  be  much  more  independent 
without  a  girl  on  your  hands." 

Lady  Redcliff  flashed  a  glance  round  at 
Theo  and  Ada,  one  of  whom  looked  absent 
and  unconscious,  while  the  other  was  blush- 
ing, and  trying  as  well  as  she  could  to  hide 
her  anxiety  and  agitation. 

**  It  is  very  good  of  you,  Lady  Redcliff," 
said  Clarence,  after  a  pause,  "  to  interest 
yourself  in  our  concerns,  but  I  am  sure  my 
sister  would  be  in  your  way." 

*'  I  will  punish  you  for  this  little  plot, 
Miss  Ada,"  he  thought  to  himself  ''You 
think  you  are  quite  safe,  and  that  I  can't 
refuse,  but  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken." 
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"  We  are  a  party  of  women  already," 
said  Lady  Redcliff,  not  at  all  choosing  to 
understand  his  tone.  "  So  that  is  settled, 
is  it  ?  Don't  thank  me ;  I  am  glad  to  be 
of  use." 

''You  will  let  me  thank  you  for  your 
kind  intention,"  said  Clarence  coolly.  ''  I 
do  not  wish  to  leave  my  sister  behind,  as 
she  knows.  It  is  natural  that  she  should 
wish  to  stay  with  people  who  are  good 
enough  to  take  an  interest  in  her ;  but, 
thank  you,  it  is  impossible." 

'*Oh!"  said  Lady  Redcliff  very  expres- 
sively. "  Very  well.  She  must  be  ready  to 
start  to-morrow  morning.      Is  that  it?" 

Clarence  bowed.  Then,  as  Lady  Redcliff 
said  no  more,  he  thought  the  conversation 
might  as  well  end.  He  looked  across  at 
Ada,  who  was  startled  by  the  angry  glance 
he   gave    her,    but    at   the   same   moment   he 
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met  Theo's  eyes,  full  of  such  scorn  that  he 
dropped  his  own,  and  walked  away  rather 
more  quickly  than  he  had  intended.  Pre- 
sently he  and  Warren  went  out  into  the 
loggia  together. 

Lady  Redcliff  remained  for  a  few  minutes 
staring  quietly  into  the  fire.  Then  she 
turned  round,  and  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Theo  : 

''  Go  '  upstairs  now.  Take  Miss  Fane 
with  you,  and  don't  come  down  again. 
Send  Sparrow  to  me*  in  half-an-hour." 

It  was  quite  an  hour  later,  and  every  one 
else  had  left  the  reading-room,  when  Clarence 
and  Mr.  Warren  came  in  again,  and  found 
the  little  old  lady  sitting  alone  by  the 
fire. 

She  had  sent  Sparrow  away,  and  was 
waiting  for  them  there,  but  they  did  not 
know  that. 
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"  Is  it  a  fine  night,  Mr.  Litton  ? "  she 
said,  without  looking  up. 

Clarence  assured  her  that  it  was  beauti- 
ful. 

''  Miss  Fane  ouQ^ht  to  have  been  out, 
enjoying  it  too,"  Warren  said  to  him. 
"  Excuse  me,  Lady  Redcliff,  but  I  hear 
you   wish   to   deprive   our  tour   of  its   greatest 


attraction." 


Lady  Redcliff  lifted  her  eyes  then.  They 
were  very  bright  and  cold,  and  she  looked 
at  Warren  from  head  to  foot  with  a  sort  of 
diamond  hardness.  She  did  not  mean  to 
waste  her  words  on  a  creature  of  his  level, 
still  less,  as  he  had  presumed  to  speak  to 
her.     A  look  was   quite   enough  for  him. 

''  Can  I  speak  to  you  alone,  Mr.  Litton  ?  " 
she  said. 

'*  Are  you  going  to  the  smoking-room  ? 
I'll     follow    you     directly,"    said     Clarence    to 
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his    friend,    who    grunted,    and    went    out    of 
the  room. 

'^  Now,  you  have  put  me  in  a  disagreeable 
position,"  said  Lady  RedcHff  to  Clarence, 
as  he  came  near  to  her,  and  stood  in  his 
former  place,  looking  down  on  the  hearth-rug. 
He  could  not  restrain  a  slight  smile. 
"Well,  do  you  know,  I  might  almost 
say  the  same,"  he  murmured. 

''Very  true.  Fm  glad  you  feel  it,"  said 
Lady  Redcliff.  ''  We  understand  each  other 
then.  You  might  as  well  have  given  in 
quietly  before,  because  you  must  have  seen 
that   I    meant  to  have  my   own  way." 

"  I  really  could  not "  began  Clarence. 

"  So  you  said ;  but^  my  dear  Mr.  Litton, 
the  fact'  of  the  matter  is  this :  I  do  not 
mean  your  little  sister  to  marry  that  man. 
She  is  a  pretty  child ;  she  hates  him  ;  he  is 
much    too    old    for   her,   and    a    horrid,    vulgar 
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person  besides.  You  know  all  that.  You 
are  mixed  up  with  him  in  business — too 
much  for  your  own  good.  You  say  that 
her  refusal  will  ruin  you.  That  sounds  like 
a  pitiful  case  ;  but,  even  if  it  is  true,  it  is 
no  reason   for  sacrificing  her." 

"  It  is  true,  I  assure  you,"  said  Clarence. 

''  Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself.  Now  you  are  wondering  what 
business  this  is  of  mine.  Well,  I  might 
have  been  her  great-aunt.  You  don't  under- 
stand me,  and  that  is  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  But  I  think  you  will  see  day- 
light if  I  mention  that  I  am  slightly  con- 
nected with  the   North   family." 

Clarence  could  not  exactly  blush,  but 
he  changed  colour  in  a  curious  way,  and 
muttered   after  a    moment : 

'*  I  knew  that  Miss  Meynell  was  related 
to  them." 
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''Very  closely  indeed;  but  don't  bring 
her  name  in,  please.  That  affair  of  yours 
was  hushed  up  at  the  time  ;  but  I  happen 
to  know  all  about  it,  and  I  suppose,  if 
I  chose  to  use  my  information,  I  might 
do  you  a  little  mischief  still,  though  it  is  so 
long  ago." 

Clarence  bent  his  head. 

"And  why  do  you  remind  me  of  it  now, 
Lady  Redcliff?" 

''  Because  I  want  to  prevent  you  from 
carrying  your  sister  off  to-morrow    morning." 

"  I  see.  But  if  you  know — I  wonder 
that  you  choose  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
my  sister." 

''Her  name  is  not  the  same  as  yours," 
said  Lady  Redcliff.  "  There  is  a  black 
sheep  in  most  families,  after  all ;  but  he 
doesn't  generally  pose  as  the  head  of  the 
family,   and  arrange   marriages    for  his  sisters. 
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Now,  will  you  do  as  I  ask  you  ?  Will  you 
leave  Miss  Fane  with  me  till  her  own  brother 
comes  to  take  charge  of  her  ? " 

''You  are  asking  me  to  ruin  myself  and 
him  too,"  said  Clarence. 

''Come,  I  dare  say  you  are  useful  to  that 
friend  of  yours,  and  he  won't  be  as  bad  as 
his  word,"  said  Lady  Redcliff  good-naturedly. 
"  I  am  a  much  more  dangerous  enemy.  When 
I  set  about  ruining  a  man,  I  do  it  thoroughly. 
And  as  for  your  brother,  I  don't  care  if  he 
does  lose  that  work  of  his.  He  is  made  for 
better  things  than  grubbing  in  a  coal-mine. 
However,  here's  my  maid,"  as  Sparrow  timidly 
opened  the  door.  "  You  will  let  me  carry  out 
my  little  plan,   Mr.   Litton  ?  " 

"As  you  are  so  kind,"  said  Clarence. 

"  That's  settled.     Good-night,"    said    Lady 
Redcliff. 

She   gave  him    a  friendly    nod,   and    went 
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out    of  the    room,    leaving    him    in  a  state  of 
bewildered  defeat. 

*'  Dear  me,  I  do  love  a  rogue !  "  she  said 
in  a  clear,  loud  voice,  as  the  startled  Sparrow- 
helped  her  upstairs. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE    MADONNA    DEL    SASSO. 

Late  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
Gerald  Fane  was  walking  away  from  the 
Grand  Hotel  up  the  hill  behind  the  town. 
He  had  arrived  by  the  boat  not  an  hour 
before,  and  the  first  person  he  met  on  land- 
ing was  Mr.  Warren,  who  was  himself  going 
on  board,  and  who  looked  sulky  and  savage 
to  the  last  degree. 

There  was  no  time  for  any  talk  with 
Warren,  but  he  met  Gerald  with  something 
between  a  rude  laugh   and  a  snarl. 

"Here    you    are,"    he    said,     "coming    to 
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look  after  your  sister — and  somebody  else 
too,  I  suspect.  Well,  I  wish  her  joy,  and 
you   too." 

''  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Warren  ?  "  said 
Gerald  angrily. 

"Ah,  you  are  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Warren. 
'*  Everything  your  own  way  now.  Your 
brother  is  up  there  at  the  hotel,  looking 
out  for  you.  He  will  tell  you  what  nice 
little  arrangements  we  have  made — all  for 
your   comfort." 

'*  Look  here,  Mr.  Warren,"  said  Gerald, 
"  I   shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you." 

"  No,  that  you  certainly  won't,"  said 
Warren,  and  he  left  him,  and  pushed  his 
way    on    board. 

At  the  hotel  Gerald  went  to  his  brothers 
room,  and  found  him  packing  his  things  in 
a  great  hurry.  Clarence  was  at  first  inclined 
to  jeer,  like  Warren,  but  Gerald's  real  hearty 
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anger  and  disgust  presently  made  him  serious. 
He  told  him  that  he  was  going  off  to  Eng- 
land at  once,  that  Warren  was  furious  with 
him,  as  well  as  with  Gerald,  but  that  he 
meant  to  make  up  the  quarrel  if  he  could. 
As  for  Gerald,  he  must  look  for  no  more 
help  from  either  of  them  ;  he  must  find 
work  for  himself  now,  for  Warren  could  not 
bear  to  hear  his  name.  As  for  Ada,  she 
had  made  her  choice,  and  she  must  abide 
by  it  ;  from  this  day  she  belonged  to  Gerald, 
and  they  must  struggle  on  as  they  could 
together.  Clarence  used  a  great  many  hard 
words  in  telling  Gerald  what  he  thought  of 
him.  Gerald  defended  himself  indignantly, 
and  the  brothers  parted  at  last  in  great 
anger.  Clarence  hurried  away  to  his  train, 
and  Gerald,  finding  that  Ada  was  not  in 
the  house,  went  out  for  a  walk  to  cool  him- 
self and  think  things  over. 
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His  position  was  not  at  all  a  pleasant  one. 
Here  he  was  at  five-and-twenty,  thrown  out 
of  the  work  which  had  given  him  enough 
to  live  on  for  the  last  few  years.  Of  course 
he  had  saved  nothing  ;  and  out  of  that  poor 
pay  he  had  lost  money  every  year,  more  or 
less,  In  bets  and  speculations  under  Clarence's 
encouragement.  Yet  it  seemed  to  him  that 
he  had  been  leading  a  stern,  hard  life,  denying 
himself  all  the  amusements  that  a  young  fellow 
of  his  age  might  expect.  What  was  the  use  ? 
He  was  as  poor  now  as  when  he  left  the 
army,  after  those  two  years  in  which  horses, 
and  generosity,  and  extravagance  of  every 
kind  had  run  away  with  all  his  money.  And 
now  there  was  Ada  to  be  provided  for,  as 
well  as  himself  He  had  considered  that 
question  in  the  autumn,  when  Clarence  had 
proposed  that  odious  plan.  Then  things  had 
quieted  down  ;  a  respite  of  a  few  months  had 
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been  given  him.      Now  the  question  lay  before 
him  again,  and  must  be  answered. 

And  there  was  another  compHcation  ;  or 
rather  there  was  the  new  atmosphere,  in  which 
he  had  consciously  lived  for  a  few  months 
now.  He  was  very  deeply  in  love  with  Theo 
Meynell  ;  and  since  their  journey  together, 
since  that  parting  at  Basle  with  the  noise  of 
the  Rhine  in  their  ears,  when  he  had  dared 
to  show  her  what  he  felt,  this  love  would 
not  listen  to  reason  any  more.  Of  course  it 
was  madness  for  him  to  think  of  marrying 
at  all  ;  it  was  the  very  madness  of  ambition 
for  him,  in  his  hopeless  poverty  and  want  of 
everything,  to  dream  of  asking  a  woman  like 
her  to  marry  him.  How  could  he  do  it  ?  It 
was  impossible  ;  and  yet  it  might  be  equally 
impossible  not  to  do  it,  for  the  Fanes  were 
by  no  means  a  patient  race.  Lady  Redclift' 
could    have    told    him    that   her   Charles   Fane 
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had  not  scrupled  to  make  violent  love  to  her, 
a  dark,  sparkling  fairy  of  a  girl,  when  he  was 
almost  as  poor  as  Gerald  was  now.  But  she 
had  a  father  to  take  care  of  her,  and  to  treat 
the  affair  as  the  absurdity  it  was  ;  so  Charles 
Fane  went  off  to  die  in  Africa,  as  the  best 
thing  he  could  do,  and  his  love,  a  few  years 
later,  made  no  objection  to  being  married  to 
Lord  Redcliff. 

This  old  story  was  of  course  nothing  to 
Gerald.  As  he  turned  from  the  road  into 
a  steep,  stony  lane  that  led  up  into  the 
hills,  and  gave  a  few  centesimi  to  a  blind 
beggar  who  was  sitting  under  a  picture  of 
Our  Lady  on  the  wall,  he  was  trying,  with- 
out any  success,  to  be  sorry  for  that  sudden 
foolishness  at  Basle.  He  did  not  think  she 
was  angry  with  him ;  he  had  a  suspicion, 
which  made  the  thought  of  her  both  more 
sad  and  more  sweet,  that  as  she  was  certainly 
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his  first  love,  so  he  perhaps  was  hers  ;  that 
no  one  had  ever  before  brought  the  hght 
into  her  eyes  that  he  had  seen  there,  when 
sometimes,  after  a  moment,  she  used  to  look 
away  from  him.  But  all  that  did  not  alter 
the  fact  that  the  thing  was  hopeless,  the 
thing  was  impossible ;  he  had  been  very 
wrong  and  very  foolish  that  evening  at 
Basle.  Yet  he  could  not  be  sorry  that  he 
had  kissed  her  hands  once,  if  he  was  never 
to  be  so   near  her  again. 

He  climbed  slowly  up  the  steep,  pebbly 
road,  these  thoughts  bringing  after  them 
the  reflection  that  he  had  better  end  his 
troubles  by  throwing  himself  into  the  lake. 
In  the  white  walls  of  the  lane  a  door  stood 
open  here  and  there  into  green  gardens, 
with  trellises  and  flowering  bushes ;  then 
came  a  sheltering  pergola  of  vines  just 
coming    into    fresh    green    leaf.       Further   on 
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the  path,  shaded  by  trees,  runs  along  the 
upper  edge  of  a  ravine  full  of  tumbled 
stones,  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream,  which 
at  this  time  of  year  trickles  along  very 
gently,  making  a  pool  here  and  there,  where 
the  washerwomen  are  busy,  with  coloured 
handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads.  Higher 
up  the  ravine  is  full  of  bright,  budding  trees  ; 
the  path,  on  its  way  to  an  old  convent 
perched  among  the  rocks,  passes  under  a 
deep  archway  with  a  Latin  inscription,  and 
then  goes  on  In  shade,  the  ravine  low  down 
on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  a  rocky  wall 
rising  high,  covered  with  bushes,  and  moss, 
and  ferns.  Here  and  there,  in  this  way  to 
the  sanctuary,  are  broad  flights  of  steps  to 
make  the  ascent  easier ;  here  and  there  is  a 
grated  chapel,  with  groups  of  life-sized 
figures  in  painted  terra-cotta — scenes  from 
the    Gospels,  the    Nativity,   the    Last    Supper, 
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very  grotesque  and  yet  solemn  in  the  half 
darkness  of  the  caverns  where  they  were 
arranged  so  long  ago.  Looking  back  from 
the  path,'  through  a  frame  of  delicate  green 
and  brown  branches  crossing,  the  lake  lies 
calm  and  blue  and  brilliant  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine,  and  up  beyond,  their  white  faintly 
streaked  with  grey,  the  mountains  stand 
against  the  deep,   quiet  sky. 

Gerald  walked  up  through  all  this,  and 
presently  more  steps  brought  him  to  the 
old  yellow  buildings  of  the  convent.  A  low, 
dark  arch  bore  the  inscription,  ''  Strada  ai 
Monti  ; "  but  he  thought  he  would  see  the 
end  of  this  ascent  first,  so  he  went  on  up 
more  flights  of  steps,  with  strange  sacred 
emblems  and  pictures  here  and  there,  till 
he  came  into  the  square-paved  loggia  of  the 
convent,  with  the  monks'  house  on  one  side, 
looking    ruinous    and    old,    and    high     arches 
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forming  a  sort  of  cloister  before  the  church 
door.  It  was  all  open  to  the  sun  and  air, 
brown  and  yellow  with  years  of  sun.  Little 
lizards,  the  only  living  things  Gerald  had 
seen  since  the  washerwomen,  ran  in  and  out 
among  the  old  crumbling  stones.  To  the 
right,  over  a  low  wall,  one  could  look  straight 
down  the  rock  into  the  valley,  over  the  red 
roofs  of  Locarno  to  the  lake,  with  purple 
shadows  crossing  it.  A  very  steep  path, 
with  white  glaring  stations,  led  up  from  the 
town  to  the  convent  on  this  side.  The  way 
by  which  Gerald  had  come  was  too  pleasant 
and  easily  winding  for  the  pilgrims  who 
really  came  to  pay  their  devotion  at  the 
shrine    of   Our   Lady    of  the    Rock. 

There  was  a  strange  charm  about  the 
convent,  high  and  lonely  and  still,  with  such 
calm  spring  beauty  in  earth  and  air  all  round 
it.     It   seemed  to  be  deserted   by  everything 
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except  the  lizards;  but  presently  a  nightin- 
gale began  to  sing,  and  Gerald  looked  over 
the  wall  and  saw  that  there  was  a  garden 
down  below,  with  arches  of  budding  vines, 
and  two  old  brown  monks  working  in  it 
silently.  Just  under  the  wall  the  garden  was 
full  of  pink  stocks.  As  Gerald  stood  there, 
leaning  his  elbows  on  the  sun-baked  stones, 
tired  and  anxious,  with  a  half-envying  thought 
of  the  contrast  between  those  monks  and  him- 
self, he  became  aware  that  there  was  some- 
body in  the  narrow  open  gallery  which  ran 
along  by  the  south  wall  of  the  church,  a  sort 
of  passage  from  the  court  where  he  was 
standing.  Somebody  was  there,  leaning  on 
the  wall  like  himself,  looking  at  the  stocks 
and  listening  to  the  nightingale.  Her  head 
was  turned  away  from  him,  but  they  became 
conscious  almost  at  the  same  moment  of  each 
other's  presence.     Directly  afterwards  she  had 
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looked  round,  and  he  had  joined  her  in  the 
little  gallery. 

Theo's  struggles  with  herself  had  not  been 
much  less  than  his,  and  the  consequence  of 
them  was  that  she  received  him  very  quietly 
— coldly,  Gerald  thought.  He  feared  now 
that  he  had  offended  her  hopelessly  at  Basle, 
and  became  very  miserable. 

'*  I  brought  my  sketch-book,"  Theo  said, 
after  the  first  rather  constrained  greet- 
ing. **  But  all  this  Is  too  lovely  to  be 
sketched." 

"  It  Is  a  nice  old  place,'^  said  Gerald, 
looking  vaguely  round  at  the  walls.  Then 
he  was  silent  for  a  minute ;  she  did  not 
speak :  It  was  the  strangest  meeting.  *'  I 
think  Ada  Is  out  walking  somewhere,"  he 
said  presently.  "  Thank  you  so  much  for 
the  telegram." 

''You     got     It?"     said     Theo     absently. 
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''  Ada  ?  Oh  yes,  she  Is  gone  with  my 
maid  a  little  further  up  the  hill.  I  liked 
this  so  much,  I  said  I  would  wait  for 
them  here.  You  have  not  seen  Ada  yet, 
then  ? '' 

''  No,"  said  Gerald.  After  another  pause 
he  added,  "  I  saw  those  two  fellows ;  they 
are  both  off,  one  to  Italy  and  the  other 
to  England.  So,  thanks  to  you  and  Lady 
Redcllff,  there  is  an  end  of  that  trouble." 

''  Ah,  yes,  that  Is  very  nice.  I'm  so 
glad,"  said  Theo. 

In  all  Gerald's  acquaintance  with  her  he 
had  never  seen  her  so  absent,  so  dreamy, 
so  evidently  unconscious  of  what  she  w^as 
saying.  She  would  not  look  at  him  ;  she 
had  not  looked  at  him  yet ;  she  kept  her 
head  a  little  turned  away ;  her  eyes  were 
following  one  or  two  boats  with  white  awn- 
ings,   slowly    crossing    the    blue    of  the    lake. 
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Gerald,  looking  at  her,  began  to  feel  des- 
perate. If  she  meant  to  show  him  that 
he  must  always  remain  where  he  was  now, 
that  his  conduct  at  Basle  could  not  be 
forgiven,  and  must  never  be  alluded  to 
again — why,  she  little  knew  what  sort  of 
feeling  she  had  to  deal  with,  if  she  thought 
it  could  be  checked  in  such  a  way  as  this. 
She  ought  to  have  been  cold  all  along,  if 
she  meant  to  be  cold  now.  Was  she  quite 
heartless  ?  So  thought  this  wildly  unreason- 
able young  man. 

*'  You  like  this,  don't  you  ?  "  he  said  pre- 
sently in  a  low  voice.  "  Couldn't  you  stand 
here  for  ever  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  I  could,"  Theo  answered. 
"It  is  so  peaceful,  so  unlike  all  that  life 
down  below." 

"It  would  drive  me  mad  very  soon," 
said    Gerald.     She    took    no    notice    of    this 
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discordant  speech,  and  he  went  on,  after 
another  of  those  painful,  thrilhng  silences : 
**  I  suppose  Ada  will  be  ready  to  start  to- 
morrow morning.  I  have  nothing  to  go 
T)ack  to,  but  I  can't  stay  here,  and  I  must 
look  out  for  some  kind  of  work.  I've  got  a 
notion  of  going  to  Africa,  to  the  Diamond 
Fields,    and    trying    my    luck    there — only    I 

don't    know    what    to    do    with    her but    I 

am  boring  you." 

''  Oh,  no  ;  tell  me,"  said  Theo. 

*'  I'm  turned  off/'  said  Gerald,  trying  to 
speak  lightly,  ''and  I've  got  no  money  and 
no  interest,  and  getting  work  is  a  serious 
thing  in  these  days." 

''  Did  not  you  expect  that  something  of 
this  kind  would  happen  .^ "  said  Theo,  still 
with  her  far-away  gaze. 

*'  Of  course  I  did  ;  and  it  is  not  that 
which  makes  me  miserable.      I  have  expected 
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it  ever  since  last  autumn  ;  and  now,  may  I 
confess  something  to  you  before  I  go  away,, 
and  never  see  you  again  ?  " 

She    consented    by    a   Httle    movement    of 
her  head,  but  no  words  came. 

"  You  won't  understand  it,  because  you 
don't  know  what  temptation  is,"  said  Gerald. 
"  I've  reminded  you  before  of  that  evening 
when  you  were  riding  with  Mr.  Goodall,  and 
I  met  you  at  the  gate.  I  had  had  a  talk 
with  my  brother  that  day,  and  I  felt  I  must 
get  some  money  somehow  and  take  Ada 
away.  There  were  some  valuable  bonds  in 
the  iron  safe  at  the  office,  belonging  to  the. 
company " 

He  moved  a  little  away  from  her,  and 
stood  leaning  on  the  wall,  hiding  his  face  in 
his  hands,  wondering,  the  moment  after  he 
had  spoken,  what  fiend  of  self-destruction  had 
made  him   speak.     Of   course  it  was  all  over 
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now  ;  and  as  there  was  no  happiness  to  be 
had  anyhow,  he  might  as  well  have  left  her 
with  a  fairly  good  opinion  of  him. 

Theo  turned  towards  him,  looked  at  him, 
and  the  shadow  of  a  smile  came  into  her 
face,  and  her  eyes  shone  as  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice : 

**  But  you  did  not " 

*'You  stopped  me,"  he  said. 

Though  he  did  not  look  up,  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice  encouraged  him  to  go  on. 
She  was  thoughtful  and  sad,  but  there  was 
a  strange  happiness  in  her  face  ;  she  stood 
and  looked  down  at  him  as  he  talked  to  the 
pink  stocks  and  the  nightingale.  The  lizards 
darted  about  on  the  warm  wall,  undisturbed 
by  these  quiet  presences. 

*'  I  must  go  away  and  never  see  you 
again,"  Gerald  repeated.  ''  I  dare  not  see 
you    again  ;    it's    beyond    bearing.      I'm    afraid 
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you  are  angry  with  me  for  losing  my  senses 
at  Basle — but  It  is  very  hard.  You  can't 
have  any  notion  what  It  Is.  I'm  not  going 
to  ask  you  to  say  a  word  to  me,  now  or 
ever,  but  there  can't  be  much  harm  In  telling 
you  what  you  know  already." 

He  stood  upright,  with  a  quick  look  Into 
her  face.  She  was  very  pale,  with  drooped 
eyelids,  and  he  thought  she  looked  colder 
than  ever. 

''  You  don't  care  for  me,"  he  said,  "  and 
I  suppose  you  never  could,  even  If  I  were 
rich,  and  dared  ask  you.  But  I'm  glad  you 
know  that  I  love  you  a  thousand  times  better 
than  life,  and  always  shall.  Now  let  me  kiss 
your  hand  again,"  he  added  more  quietly, 
"  and  I  will  never  trouble  you  any  more. 
I  have  been  wrong,  perhaps,  but  you  must 
remember  that  I   am  most  awfully  unhappy." 

Something   In    her   calmness    had   a   calm- 
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ing  effect  on  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  cold 
shadow  of  the  inevitable,  to  which  they  must 
resign  themselves,  had  fallen  over  them  both. 
He  kissed  her  hand  gently  and  walked  away. 
For  a  moment  Theo  gazed  again  across  the 
lake,  then  she  looked  after  him  ;  he  was  just 
passing  into  the  sunlit  court  outside.  Suddenly, 
flushing  crimson,  she  made  a  few  quick  steps 
towards  the  archway,  with  both  hands  stretched 
out. 

*'  Come  back ! "  she  said,  just  above  her 
breath,  but  so  low  that  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  he  could  hear. 

He  did  hear,  however,  and  he  turned 
round,  and  was  by  her  side  again  in  a 
moment. 

*'  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  he  asked  her.  ''  Do 
you  really  —  do  you  know  what  you  are 
saying  ?  " 

The  archway  threw  a  friendly  little  shadow, 
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and  the  nightingale  sang  louder  than  ever  in 
the  garden,  and  the  old  monks  moved  slowly 
about  among  their  vines  without  a  suspicion 
of  the  strange,  almost  sacrilegious  thing  which 
had  happened  in  their  own  loggia  above. 
Nobody  was  there  but  the  lizards,  and  they 
waved  their  tails  in  great  astonishment. 


CHAPTER  XXIII, 


INFATUATION. 


Theo  and  Gerald  agreed  that  neither  Ada 
nor  Lady  Redcliff  should  hear  this  wonderful 
news  till  the  next  day,  after  they  had  parted. 
At  first  Gerald  declared  that  he  could  not 
go,  and  Theo  thought  she  could  not  let  him 
go ;  but  by  degrees  she  became  quite  sure 
that  it  was  best  for  him  to  carry  out  his 
plan.  He  must  take  Ada  back  to  England, 
break  off  his  connection  with  Deerhurst,  and 
move  into  London  lodgings  for  the  present. 
If  he  stayed  at  Locarno  another  day,  it  would 
be   impossible  to  keep    the   secret,   and    Theo 
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felt  that  she  would  rather  tell  her  grand- 
mother after  he  was  gone.  There  was  no 
knowing  what  Lady  Redcliff  might  say  or 
do ;  she  was  sure  at  least  to  use  plenty  of 
hard  words.  Theo  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  her  attacking  Gerald  to  his  face  ; 
she  did  not  doubt  her  own  power  of  defend- 
ing him  when  he  was  away. 

As  for  the  future,  with  its  troubles  of  all 
kinds,  which  had  weighed  so  heavily  on 
Gerald  as  he  walked  up  to  the  convent,  he 
cared  no  more  for  it  now.  Circumstances 
might  do  their  worst,  now  that  the  impossible 
had  happened.  Theo,  in  giving  him  her- 
self, had  given  him  the  whole  world ;  never 
was  a  young  man  more  wildly  and  roman- 
tically in  love. 

They  had  a  long  talk  together  in  that 
shady  corner  of  the  loggia;  but  presently 
two  or  three  people,   tourists  like  themselves, 
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came  strolling  up ;  a  brown  monk  with  his 
cowl  pulled  forward  glided  across  the  pave- 
ment Into  the  church  ;  all  the  bells  of  Locarno 
broke  out  at  once  with  their  clashing  jingle. 
Theo  remembered  that  Ada  and  Combe 
would  be  coming  back,  and  sent  Gerald 
down   to   the   hotel. 

They  kept  their  own  counsel  wonderfully- 
well  that  evening ;  nothing  but  their  avoid- 
ing of  each  other  could  have  made  any  one 
suspect  the  truth.  Theo  was  very  silent, 
and  Gerald  In  the  highest  spirits.  He 
puzzled  Ada  a  little ;  she  would  almost  have 
thought  him  unfeeling,  if  she  had  seen  any 
fault  in  him  at  all,  for  he  did  not  seem  in- 
clined to  listen  much  to  her  terrors  and 
adventures.  Lady  Redcllff,  too,  was  slightly 
surprised  at  the  change  in  his  tone  ;  he  told 
her  very  cheerfully  that  he  was  going  to 
begin  life  over  again. 
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The  next  morning  Theo  did  not  trouble 
herself  about  much  concealment.  She  got 
up  early,  and  went  out  for  a  walk  alone  ;  she 
was  out  an  hour  or  more,  and  about  half-past 
eight  Mr.  Fane  came  in  with  her ;  this  fact 
was  witnessed  by  Combe,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  hall  at  the  moment. 

After  breakfast,  before  she  saw  her  grand- 
mother, Theo  went  to  the  station  with  Gerald 
and  Ada,   taking  Combe  this  time. 

''Shall  I  see  you  again  in  England?"  said 
Ada  at  the  last. 

"■  Yes,  you  will,"  Theo  answered  positively, 

She  kissed  the  child,  and  gave  her  hand 
to  Gerald  ;    they  parted  very  quietly. 

She  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  back  to  the 
hotel,  but  took  Combe  away  into  the  town. 
It  was  market-day,  when  Locarno  is  most 
characteristic.  The  low,  dark  arcades  with 
their   rows   of  shops  were   crowded ;    all    the 
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piazza  was  thronged  with  country-people  and 
animals ;  men  with  thin,  fine,  agreeable  faces  ; 
dark-eyed  women  and  girls,  some  with  bright 
handkerchiefs  on  their  heads,  those  of  a  richer 
sort  with  black  lace  scarves  and  long  gold  ear- 
rings. The  people  sat  and  stood  about  among 
their  lambs,  and  calves,  and  pigs  —  funny 
black  pigs  with  long  ears.  The  stalls  were 
heaped  with  beads,  and  tools,  and  cow-bells, 
and  sabots,  and  coloured  stuffs,  and  cutlery, 
and  flowers ;  here  and  there  on  the  ground 
a  woman  sat  beside  a  heap  of  gay  hand- 
kerchiefs ;  red  umbrellas  were  also  displayed 
in  all  directions ;  a  wandering  pedlar  was 
selling  what  he  called  silver  rings  for  a  few 
pence  each  ;  now  and  then  a  long,  low^  cart 
drawn  by  mild-looking  oxen,  came  pressing 
slowly  through  the  crowd  ;  then  came  country- 
women with  great  baskets  on  their  backs, 
smiling    and    nodding    to    each    other.        The 
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sun  shone,  and  the  bells  clanged  out  now 
and  then.  Theo  stayed  there  for  a  long 
time ;  she  liked  the  people  with  their  sweet 
faces  and  pretty  manners,  and  she  amused 
herself  and  Combe  by  buying  a  good  deal 
of  rubbish.  When  they  went  back  to  the 
hotel,  she  took  her  purchases  to  her  grand- 
mother's room,  but  Lady  Redcliff  was  snappish 
and  would  not  look  at  them. 

"You  ought  to  be  an  heiress,"  she  said, 
''  to  throw  money  away  like  that.  One  of 
these  days  you  will  be  glad  of  those  shillings 
back  again.  What  are  you  looking  so  happy 
about  ? "  she  said,  with  a  quick  glance  at 
Theo.  "  I  expected  you  to  be  dismal,  now 
that  those  dear  people  are  gone.  Perhaps 
you  agree  with  me  that  they  were  rather  a 
bore,   after  all." 

''No,"  said  Theo. 

''The  young  man   seemed  perfectly  happy 
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last  night,"  said  Lady  Redcliff.  ''  I  dare  say 
he  will  fight  along  all  right — much  better  than 
if  you  had  persisted  in  throwing  yourself  at 
his  head." 

'*  I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Fane,"  said  Theo. 

''  Oh,  are  you  ? "  said  her  grandmother. 
"  Pray  let  me  congratulate  you  ;  your  prospects 
are  magnificent." 

After  this  neither  of  them  spoke  for  two 
or  three  minutes.  Theo  stood  looking  out 
of  the  window  ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed, 
and  she  held  her  head  very  erect.  Lady 
Redcliff  sat  crouched  in  her  chair,  making 
faces. 

"•  Theo,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  deep,  angry 
voice,  for  she  was  in  earnest  now,  "  you 
don't  really  mean  that  you  are  such  a  terrible 
fool  ?  " 

''  I  am  not  a  fool,"  said  Theo. 

''  You    are — a   dozen    fools.       And    a   dis- 
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obedient,   ungrateful,    deceitful    young    woman. 

As  for  the  man How  long  has  this  been 

going  on,  may  I  ask  ?  I  know  you  have  been 
idiotic  about  him  for  months ;  but  I  own  I 
am  surprised  at  his  having  the  impudence  to 
say  anything  to  you.  Do  you  actually  mean 
that  that  good-for-nothing  pauper  has  asked 
you   to   marry  him  ?  " 

Lady  Redcliff  ended  with  a  shiver  of  rage, 
as  Theo,  with  brilliant  eyes  and  cheeks,  turned 
proudly  to  answer  her. 

**Why  are  you  surprised?"  she  said. 
''  Why  shouldn't  he  '^.  Do  I  care  whether  he 
has  ten  pounds  a  year  or  ten  thousand  ?  " 

''  You  will  care  when  you  have  ten  children, 
fool,  and  when  he  is  tired  of  you,"  snarled 
Lady  Redcliff. 

"  I  have  not  been  deceitful,"  Theo  went 
on,  this  piece]  of  sound  good  sense  being 
seemingly  lost  upon  her.     "  You  have  known, 
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grandmamma,  almost  all  that  I  knew  myself. 
You  liked  him,  you  made  friends  with  him 
on  the  journey,  and  it  was  only  yesterday  he 
found  me  up  there  at  the  convent,  quite  by 
accident " 

''  The  convent !  what  an  appropriate  scene  ! 
Oh,  accident !  don't  try  to  humbug  me.  Ah, 
and  you  went  out  and  came  in  so  innocently 
with  Combe  and  the  girl.  Combe  has  been 
your  confidante,  I  suppose.  She  shall  go  back 
to  England  this  minute." 

"Then  I  shall  go  too,"  said  Theo. 

*'Why  on  earth  didn't  you  go  this  morning? 
Why  didn't  you  leave  the  girl  with  me,  and 
go  off  yourself  with  Mr.  Gerald  ?  I  hate  half- 
and-half  people  like  you,  who  think  themselves 
good  because  they  keep  just  inside  the  pro- 
prieties. Don't  I  know  you.  Miss  Theo  ? 
You  need  not  look  as  if  you  would  like  to 
kill  me." 
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Then  came  a  little  pause,  for  Lady  Redcliff 
was  out  of  breath  with  indignation. 

''Haven't  I  warned  you?"  she  went  on. 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  it  would  not  do, 
and  that  I  could  not  have  it  ?  I  don't  deny 
that  I  liked  the  man  ;  he  is  rather  taking. 
I  can  fancy  a  girl  being  in  love  with  him. 
I  was  in  love  with  his  uncle  ten  times  more 
than  you  are  with  him,  and  he  was  ten  times 
more  worth  it.  Who  are  you,  I  should  like 
to  know,  that  you  should  have  your  own  way 
when  I  had  to  give  up  mine  ?  " 

Theo  was  silent,  and  looked  out  of  the 
window  again. 

''What  do  you  mean  to  live  on,  pray.^" 
asked  her  grandmother. 

"There  is  my  money,  and  he  will  fmd 
something  to  do,"  she  answered  in  a  low 
voice. 

"A  fine  prospect !  "  sneered  Lady  Redcliff. 

N    2 
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"  Look  here  now,  Theo.  You  think  I  shall 
give  in,  but  I  shall  not.  You  flatter  yourself 
that  I  am  fond  of  you.  I  am  not  fond 
enough  of  you,  my  dear,  to  let  you  ruin 
yourself.  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  marry 
the  brother  of  a  swindler — who  has  swindled 
your  own  family,  remember.  And  you  might 
have  some  feeling  for  the  Meynells,  though 
they  haven't  much  for  you.  How  will  they 
like  your  marrying  a  man  who  will  have  to 
sweep  a  crossing  one  of  these  days  in  rags, 
and  will  touch  his  hat  to  them  for  a 
penny  ? " 

"  My  doings  don't  matter  to  them,"  said 
Theo  ;  "  and  as  for  the  other  reason — if 
Uncle  Henry  knew,  he  would  not  want  him 
and  me  to  suffer  for  his  brother's  sins." 

''  You  are  perfectly  unnatural,"  said  Lady 
Redcliff.  **You  have  no  feeling  left  in  you 
but    an    infatuation    for    this    pauper,    simply 
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because  he  has  handsome  eyes,  and  looks 
at  you.  All  women  are  alike.  I  suspect 
you  made  more  love  to  him  than  he  did  to 
you." 

Infatuated !  Theo  remembered  Hugh's 
words,  and  for  a  moment  she  felt  terribly 
lonely  and  sad.  An  infatuation  was  evidently 
a  thing  which  separated  one  from  all  one's 
old  friends.  The  next  moment,  thinking  of 
Gerald,  she  reproached  herself  bitterly  for 
that  shadow  of  wavering.  Was  she  not 
brave  enough  to  give  up  everything,  every- 
body, for  him  ? 

''  I  dare  say  he  repents  at  this  moment," 
said  her  grandmother,  going  off  on  a  new  tack. 
*'  Perhaps  they  are  in  the  tunnel  now,  and, 
as  he  has  nothing  to  look  at,  he  is  consider- 
ing how  he  can  feed  you  now  he  has  got 
you.  Perhaps  he  ascertained,  though,  that 
you   were   going    to    starve    yourself  and   feed 
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him.  He  is  not  the  least  selfish  of  his  sex, 
that  young  man." 

"You  know  nothing  whatever  about  him, 
grandmamma,"  said  Theo. 

''  I  know  that  all  young  men  are  alike, 
and  my  experience  among  them  has  not  been 
small.  Now,  Theo,  seriously,  I  will  have 
no  more  of  this  nonsense.  Sit  down  and 
write  to  him,  or  I  will  if  you  won't.  Tell 
him  that  you  feel  you  have  made  a  mistake, 
and  that  I  have  convinced  you  by  refusing 
my  consent  —  for,  after  all,  I  have  some 
diamonds." 

The  faint  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed 
Theo's  face  as  her  grandmother  spoke ;  it 
perhaps  struck  her  that  such  arguments  as 
this  were  too  absurd  to  be  noticed  at  all. 
Lady  Redcliff  probably  felt  the  same,  for, 
after  a  minute's  silence,  she  suddenly  changed 
the  subject. 
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''  There  Is  a  letter  for  you,"  she  said,  "  sent 
on  from  London." 

Theo  went  up  to  the  table  and  took  the 
letter.  As  she  read  It  she  smiled  very 
sweetly,  and  seeming  to  forget  her  own 
affairs  for  the  moment,  she  looked  up  quite 
naturally  and  said  : 

*'  It  Is  from  John  Goodall.  Nell  has  a 
son.      I   am  so  glad  !  " 

'*  Sensible  woman,"  said  Lady  Redcllff. 
''What  fun  for  John!  He  was  made  to  dance 
a  baby.'' 

Theo  stood  with  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  read  it  two  or  three  times  over. 

''How  happy  Nell  must  be!"  she  said, 
half  to  herself. 

It  seemed  possible  to  drop  the  subject  of 
her  own  engagement,  for  Lady  Redcliff  had 
quieted  down  strangely ;  perhaps  she  saw 
that    scolding    Theo    was    an    absolute    waste 
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of  words.  She  watched  her  keenly,  how- 
ever, as  she  stood  looking  down  at  John's 
letter,  and  the  set,  grave,  resolved  look  of 
her  little  pinched  face  did  not  bode  much 
good  for  Gerald  in  the  future. 

''They  must  be  two  lumps  of  happiness," 
she  said  presently.  '*  Don't  you  want  to 
go  and  write  to  them  ?  Pray  send  my  love 
to   the  heir  of  all  the  pots." 

Theo  walked  across  to  the  door ;  there 
she  stopped  and  turned  round. 

''  I   shall   tell  them,"  she   said. 

"Your  own  delightful  news?  Certainly, 
quite  a  charming  exchange,"  said  Lady  Red- 
cliff.  ''Theo,"  she  called,  as  the  door  was 
closing,  "where  is  Gerald  Fane  going  to 
when  he  gets  to  England  ? " 

"  To  Deerhurst,  to  finish  off  his  business 
there,"  Theo  answered,  a  little  startled  by 
the  question. 
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''Thank  you,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Redcliff 
amiably.  "You  can  go.  I  don't  want  you,"  she 
added,  as  Theo  Hngered  a  moment  at  the  door. 

Theo  went  away  to  her  own  room.  She 
wrote  a  friendly  little  note  to  John,  and  a 
long  affectionate  letter  to  Helen.  It  seemed 
quite  necessary  that  her  old  friend,  her 
first  dear  companion,  who  certainly  loved 
her  still,  should  hear  all  about  her  happiness. 
Of  course,  Helen  would  not  be  pleased  at 
first,  because  of  John's  opinion ;  but  they 
would  both  soon  learn  to  know  Gerald, 
and  then  it  would  be  all  right.  Theo's 
heart  was  full  of  peace,  for  she  was  not 
really  troubled  by  her  grandmother's  op- 
position, which  seemed  to  have  melted 
away.  After  all,  even  if  Helen  and  John 
refused  to  sympathise,  which  was  hardly 
possible  now  that  they  were  so  happy  them- 
selves,    their     disapproval     could     not     make 
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any  difference  ;  and  Theo  told  them  that 
Gerald  was  going  to  Deerhurst,  and  hoped 
that  John  would  see  him  while  he  was 
there.  =  The  only  thought  that  really  troubled 
her  was  the  thought  of  Hugh.  Who  was 
to  tell  him  '^  Theo  longed  a  little  to  write 
herself,  but  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
that  at  once,  after  the  parting  they  had  had. 
And  presently,  after  these  letters  were  done, 
she  forgot  everything  In  writing  her  first 
letter  to   Gerald. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Lady  Redcliff,  alone 
in  her  room,  was  writing  two  letters,  an 
unusual  performance  for  her,  who  had  no 
friends.  They  were  both  directed  to  the 
same  corner  of  Staffordshire. 

"  Dear  Mr.  Goodall, 

''  Your  wife's  cousin,  my  granddaughter, 
Theodosia    Meynell,    has    engaged    herself   to 
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a  young  man  called  Gerald  Fane,  who  she 
first  met  at  your  wedding.  Such  a  marriage 
is  totally  out  of  the  question.  You  and 
your  wife,  two  of  the  most  sensible  people 
I  know,  will  agree  with  me,  and  will  help 
me,  if  you  can,  to  prevent  this  girl  from 
committing  suicide.  If  you  see  Mr.  Fane, 
have  the  goodness  to  let  him  know  what  we 
think  about  it.  I  understand  that  you  believe 
his  brother  to  be  little  better  than  a  swindler. 
The  man  himself  is  simply  a  beggar,  and 
Theo  shall  not  marry  him.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
of  the  birth  of  your  son,  and  hope  he  is  like 
his  father.     Yours  sincerely, 

''C.  Redcliff." 
**  Dear  Mr.  Fane, 

<'  My  granddaughter  has  just  astounded 
me  with  the  news  of  her  engagement  to  you. 
In  my  days  a  man  did  not  ask  a  woman  to 
marry    him    unless    he   could    offer   her   some- 
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thing  besides  the  honour  of  belonging  to 
himself.  Pride  and  self-respect,  of  course, 
are  gone  out  of  fashion  long  ago ;  but  I 
believe  a  young  man  still  likes  a  good 
dinner,  and  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be 
provided  on  three  hundred  a  year,  which  no 
doubt  you  know  Is  the  amount  of  my  grand- 
daughter's fortune.  You  will  excuse  me  for 
thinking  that  you  would  not  have  much  else 
to  depend  upon.  You  will  think  me  a  cruel 
old  woman  for  telling  you  that  the  marriage 
is  impossible.  As  Theodosia  will  not  believe 
me,  I  must  ask  you  to  write  and  tell  her 
that  I  have  convinced  you.  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  know  that  your  brother,  Mr.  Litton, 
having  been  trusted  as  a  friend  by  Colonel 
North,  who  died  last  year,  managed,  by 
some  supernatural  cleverness,  to  relieve  him 
of  nearly  all  his  fortune.  This  happened 
some    years    ago,    and    was    hushed     up    by 
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Colonel  North's  generosity ;  but  there  are 
people  to  be  found  who  could  tell  you  the 
whole  story.  Colonel  North  was  Theodosia's 
uncle,  her  mother's  brother,  and,  as  you 
probably  know,  she  lived  with  him  till  he 
died.  I  think  you  will  feel  with  me  that 
a  marriage  connection  between  your  family 
and  hers  is  almost  impossible  ;  at  least,  if 
you  had  known  this  story,  I  am  sure  you 
would  never  have  asked  her  to  marry  you. 
I  like  your  name,  and  you,  and  I  am  sorry  ; 
perhaps,  too,  it  has  been  partly  my  fault. 
I  know  you  will  get  over  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  be  grateful  to  me  some  day, 
though  at  this  moment  you  think  me  a 
spiteful  demon.  Pray  write  to  her,  and  put 
an  end  to  this  thing  as  soon  as  possible. 
Please  yourself  about  mentioning  my  Inter- 
ference.    Yours  very  sincerely, 

''C.    Redcliff.'^ 
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''  That  will  touch  Mr.  Gerald,  If  I  know 
the  Fanes  at  all,"  muttered  Lady  Redcliff. 
''  Not  that  I  care  a  halfpenny  myself  about 
that  old  story — Henry  North  was  a  soft  fool, 
and  it  was  probably  his  own  fault — but  the 
starvation  argument  is  no  use  with  romantic 
young  Idiots  like  these.  Poor  boy ! — poor 
wretch !  I  shall  have  a  fine  scene  with  Theo 
one  of  these  days ;  but  she  has  brought  It 
all  on  herself,  and  I  don't  pity  her  in  the 
least." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE    OBSTACLE. 

Gerald  told  the  news  to  Ada  on  their  journey 
home,  and  was  not  quite  flattered  by  her 
extreme  astonishment.  That  this  child,  know- 
ing nothing  of  the  world,  should  think  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Meynell  almost  an  im- 
possibility, was  a  wound  to  his  dignity,  and 
to  his  confidence  in  himself.  Ada's  remarks, 
full  of  incredulous  delight,  seemed  to  bring  him 
down  to  a  region  of  fact,  to  tell  him  that  that 
vision  of  the  Sasso  had  been  a  deception  and 
a  dream.  He  was  very  nearly  turning  back 
on  his  journey,  and  rushing  again  to  Locarno, 
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just  to  verify  It ;  but  Ada  was  an  obstacle 
to  that,  and  he  took  her  on  to  England, 
growing  more  absent  and  more  Irritable 
with  every  mile  that  separated  him  from 
Theo. 

He  took  Ada  to  a  quiet  lodging  In  Ken- 
sington, which  was  kept  by  an  old  servant  of 
their  mother's,  and  after  staying  there  for  a 
day  or  two,  left  her  In  this  good  woman's 
care  while  he  went  down  to  Deerhurst.  He 
had  exchanged  letters  with  Clarence,  who  was 
there  already ;  various  business  matters  had 
to  be  wound  up  before  Gerald  was  free  of 
his  old  post  ;  his  books  and  possessions  were 
there,  too,  and  must  be  packed  and  taken 
away.  He  now  hoped  to  find  work  of  some 
sort  In  England,  and  was  determined  to 
consult  Clarence,  who  knew  more  than  most 
people  on  the  subject.  Gerald  did  not  much 
care  what  the  work  was,  so  that  It  was  uncon- 
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nected  with  Warren  ;  but  his  hopes  were  not 
high  now,  as  they  had  been  at  Locarno. 
Away  from  Theo,  withont  even  a  letter,  her 
inspiring  Influence  had  passed  away  for  the 
time,  leaving  only  a  restlessness,  which  was  a 
form  of  love,  but  wanted  sadly  the  faith  and 
hope  that  make  love  perfect. 

Ada  did  him  some  good,  when  he  wished 
her  "  good-bye,"  by  looking  up  Into  his  face 
and  saying  : 

"When  people  have  got  what  they  wanted 
most,  are  they  always  so  discontented, 
Gerald  ?  " 

'*  Mind  your  own  business ;  besides,  I 
haven't  got  it,'*  said   Gerald. 

"■  Then  you  don't  believe  in  her  as  I  do," 
said  his  little  sister. 

He  only  laughed,  but  those  words  sent 
him  down  to  Deerhurst  in  a  much  better 
temper. 

VOL.    II.  o 
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He  arrived  on  a  lovely  spring  afternoon, 
and  walked  across  by  a  field  way  from 
Malnley  to  the  little  village.  The  fresh 
green  of  the  country  was  pleasant  after  the 
hurried  travelling,  and  bustling  London  days. 
If  there  was  a  trail  of  smoke  stealing  across 
the  soft  white  clouds  and  limpid  pools  of 
blue,  there  were  also  copses  and  hedgerows 
full  of  primroses,  emerald  hedges,  oak  trees 
bursting  Into  gold.  As  Gerald  walked  under 
the  Scotch  firs,  along  the  top  of  his  old  hill, 
where  lambs  were  racing,  and  came  in  sight 
of  the  orchard  In  Its  hollow,  budding  white 
and  pink,  of  the  old  white  gables  and  irregular 
roofs  overhung  with  ivy,  he  felt  sorry  that 
he  must  leave  the  house  which  he  had  so 
cheerfully  prepared  for  Ada.  The  quaint, 
out-of-the-way,  cottage-like  building  had  a 
strong  attraction  for  him.  He  had  met  Theo 
at  the  door,  and  she  had  once  walked  in  the 
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garden  ;  the  place  seemed  somehow  connected 
with  her. 

He  let  himself  in  at  the  front  door,  and 
walked  straight  Into  the  study.  His  brother 
was  sitting  there,  smoking,  and  surrounded 
with  papers.  He  looked  up  rather  oddly  at 
Gerald  as  he  came  In. 

The  young  fellow  looked  particularly  hand- 
some and  happy  that  afternoon.  His  eyes 
were  bright ;  he  held  himself  well,  and  had 
an  air  of  adventurous  courage  and  triumph 
about  him.  He  looked  as  he  used  to  look 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  always  got  what  he 
wanted.  Clarence  used  to  admire  his  young 
brother  heartily  in  those  days,  and  had 
laughed  approvingly  one  day  when  some  lady 
said  that  Gerald  Fane's  eyes  could  talk  all 
languages  ;  but  he  had  hardly  ever  seen  him 
look  so  since  he  left  the  army,  and  took  to 
drudging  for  his  daily   bread.      Thus   he  was 

o  2 
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Startled  at  meeting  the  bold,  bright  fire  in ' 
Gerald's  eyes  once  more.  They  shook  hands, 
and  Gerald  sat  down,  and  they  talked  in  a 
friendly  manner  for  some  time.  Clarence 
asked  about  Ada,  and  about  Gerald's  plans, 
and  told  him  that  he  hoped  to  stave  off  a 
quarrel  with  Warren,  but  he  thought  it  very 
probable  that  Warren  would  insist  on  getting 
rid  of  this  Deerhurst  concern,  which  wanted 
more  attention  than  he  could  conveniently 
give  it  at  present. 

"  Besides,  the  associations  will  be  painful,*' 
said  Clarence  coolly.  ''  The  poor  old  chap 
was  seriously  fond  of  Ada,  you  know." 

"  Suppose  we  keep  off  that  subject,"  said 
Gerald. 

*'  Very  well ;  it  is  not  a  pleasant  one  for 
me.  You  want  to  talk  about  yourself;  you 
want  some  advice,  do  you  ?  Well,  if  you 
were  not  so  desperately  proud,  I  should  advise 
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you  to  look  out  for  an  heiress.  You  don't 
want  work,  my  boy  ;  you  want  money." 

"  Do  you  suppose  an  heiress  would  look 
at  me  ? "  said  Gerald,  a  little  consciously. 

'^  I  think  she  might  go  that  length,"  said 
Clarence. 

"  But  she  is  out  of  the  question,"  said 
Gerald.  ''  About  work  :  what  do  you  think 
I  had  better  do  ? " 

*'  Go  to  the  Colonies,"  answered  Clarence 
promptly.  "  There's  nothing  for  you  to  do 
in  England.  Now  I  know  some  fellows  who 
have  just  started  a  company  in  South  Africa, 
to  speculate  in  building  at  KImberley,  and 
one  or  two  places  of  that  kind.  They  want 
somebody  to  go  and  live  out  there,  and  manage 
their  affairs.  They  will  give  him  shares,  and 
make  him  a  director ;  that  is  how  he  will 
be  paid.  It  is  sure  to  answer  ;  those  places 
are  growing  every  day." 
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'*  It  sounds  rather  like  Eden,"  said  Gerald 
a  little  dismally. 

*'  It  is  a  bond  fide  concern,  however," 
said  Clarence;  "and  I  think  I  could  get  you 
the  appointment." 

"  Thanks  ;  but  I  would  much  rather  stay 
in  England.  In  fact.  I  can't  be  banished  to 
Africa." 

*'  Very  well  ;  you  have  only  to  make  up 
your  mind.  If  we  apply  for  this  thing,  it 
must  be  done  at  once,  for  I  can  tell  you 
plenty  of  fellows  would  be  glad  enough  to 
jump  at  it.  What  on  earth  do  you  want  to 
stay  in  England  for  ?  Ada  '^  Well,  you 
could  find  somebody  to  take  charge  of  her. 
No     danger     of     her     being     run     off    with 


again." 


"Well,"  said  Gerald,  hesitating,  ''the  fact 
is,  you  know — to  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm 
engaged  to  be  married." 
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Clarence  stared  at  him  with  an  astonished 
smile,  and  whistled. 

''  What  girl  has  made  such  a  goose  of 
herself  ?     Not — no,  come,  that  is  impossible  !  " 

Gerald  nodded.  It  did  seem  impossible. 
Clarence's  surprise  was  certainly  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 

''  By  Jove  !  But  what  does  her  grand- 
mother say  ?  " 

Gerald  did  not  trouble  himself  to  answer 
this  question,  for  just  then  his  eyes  fell 
upon  two  foreign  letters,  standing  on  the 
chimney-piece.      He  got  up  and  seized  them. 

**  Ah,  I  might  have  guessed,"  said  Clarence 
"  Look  here,  Gerald,"  and  his  face  took  its 
hardest  expression,  ''  I  think  this  is  a  pity  ; 
but  you  don't  want  my  opinion.  I  have  only 
to  say  that  I  don't  like  these  people,  and  they 
are  nothing  to  me.  If  you  belong  to  them 
henceforth,  good-bye  to  you.     If  Miss  Meynell 
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means  to  marry  you,  her  people  can  find  work 
for  you,  or  bread  without  work,  better  still. 
But  mark  my  words,  that  old  woman  will  put  a 
spoke  in  your  wheel." 

''  Lady  Redcliffhas  been  very  good  to  me," 
said  Gerald. 

''Has  she?"  said  Clarence  with  a  sneer. 

Gerald  said  no  more  to  him  then.  He 
pocketed  his  letters,  and  strolled  off  into  the 
garden.  Down  there,  a  long  old-fashioned 
walk  ran  under  a  tall  hedge,  with  a  bank 
where  primroses  of  all  colours  grew  in  clumps, 
and  dark  blue  gentians,  crown-imperial  lilies, 
wallflowers  scenting  the  air,  bright  anemones 
and  twenty  other  flowers.  There  grew  the 
tree  which  had  given  Theo  her  rose  last 
autumn,  with  many  more  bushes,  no  roses  on 
them  now.  But  the  old  garden,  especially 
this  long  walk,  was  full  of  gay  colours  and 
pleasant    scents ;    there    were    fruit-trees    and 
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shrubs  in  blossom  ;  and  the  soft  blue  hazy 
distance,  stretching  far  beyond  the  garden 
hedge,  had  all  the  magic  tints  and  fairy 
touches  of  spring. 

Alone  down  there,  away  from  everybody 
but  the  birds,  who  were  singing  all  round 
him,  Gerald  read  Theo's  letter,  and  knew  that 
this  strange  passionate  happiness  was  not  a 
dream  after  all.  By-and-by,  slowly  and 
carelessly,   he  opened   Lady  Redcliff's. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Clarence  looked  up 
from  his  papers  to  see  Gerald  standing  over 
him,  white  and  stern,  and  to  have  a  letter 
thrown  down  before  him,  with  the  hoarse 
question  : 

*'  What  does  this  mean  ?  " 

He  saw  instantly,  at  one  glance,  what 
the  letter  contained.  He  kept  himself  very 
quiet,  with  a  sort  of  smile,  and  read  it 
patiently    from    beginning    to    end  ;    his   smile 
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was  a  little  broader  at  the  opening  sen- 
tences, but  died  away  at  the  part  that 
concerned  himself.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  pushed  the  letter  from  him  and  took 
up  his  pen  again  ;  for  a  minute  or  two 
there  was  dead  silence  In  the  dark  little 
study,  where  Gerald  stood  looking  down  at 
his  brother,  who  had  brought  him  up,  and 
had  loved  him,  and  had  been  his  evil  genius 
all  along. 

"  What  does  It  mean  1 "  he  said  again. 
''  Answer  me,  will  you  ?" 

"  You  believe  that  false  old  woman  against 
me  ?  Well,  I  suppose  It's  natural,"  said 
Clarence,  without  looking  up. 

"  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Gerald. 
*'  If  you  will  tell  me  It  Is  false,  I  will  tell 
her  so."  Then,  after  another  painful  pause, 
he  added ;  '*  For  God's  sake,  say  It  Is  false, 
Clarence  !  " 
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"  I  wish  I  could,  old  boy,"  Clarence 
answered,  with  real  regret  in  his  voice  ;  ''  but 
it's  no  use  denying  what  can  so  easily  be 
proved,  Well,  it  was  an  awkward  business, 
certainly,  and  I  did  not  want  it  to  come 
to  your  ears.  I  shall  be  sorry  if  Ada  hears 
of  it.  However,  these  things  follow  one  up, 
find  one  out,  as  they  say.  Sit  down,  and 
ril  tell  you,  if  you  care  to  know." 

Gerald  sat  down  by  the  table,  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hands. 

"  As  it  was — if  I  was  to  know  it,"  he 
muttered,  ''  why  didn't  I  know  it  months 
ago?" 

''  Ah,  pity  you  didn't,"  said  Clarence 
quietly.  "  Now  you  understand  what  that 
young   North   meant  by  his  manner  to  me." 

''  I  understand  everything  now,"  said 
Gerald.  He  leaned  forward,  holding  his 
head   between   his    hands.     *'  Does   she  know 
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— does  she  know  ?  "  he  was  saying  to  him- 
self; but  there  was  no  answer.  Theo  was 
so  unlike  other  women,  it  was  possible  that 
she  might  know.  If  she  could  give  herself 
to  him,  after  he  had  told  her  of  that  terrible, 
unworthy  temptation  which  had  seized  him 
in  the  autumn,  she  might,  perhaps,  think 
that  Clarence's  fault  was  not  an  impassable 
barrier  between  them.  And  yet  the  idea 
that  she  might  know,  might  believe  that 
he  knew,  was  shame  and  torture  to  Gerald. 

As  he  dashed  up  from  the  garden  he 
had  felt  fiercely  angry,  and  if  his  brother 
had  laughed,  or  sneered,  or  taken  the  thing 
lightly,  he  could  not  have  restrained  himself 
at  all  ;  but  now  a  hopeless  misery  had  taken 
the  place  of  anger,  and  he  listened  patiently 
in  silence  to  Clarence's  long  explanation. 
He  did  not  try  to  make  out  that  there  was 
any  excuse  for  himself;    Clarence  had  a  good 
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deal  of  bravado  about  him,  and  the  facts  he 
told  Gerald  were  worse  and  more  degrading 
than  anything  Hugh  North  had  told  Theo, 
and  she — poor  Theo  ! — had  told  her  grand- 
mother. 

It  seemed  wonderful  that  Clarence  Litton 
could  have  dared  to  keep  his  own  name  or 
to  hold  up  his  head  at  all  in  England.  He 
did  not  deny  that  Colonel  North  had  behaved 
very  generously  ;  he  said  also  that  he  should 
have  gone  to  the  dogs  altogether  unless 
Warren    had    come   forward   and   helped  him. 

''  I  am  afraid,"  said  Clarence  deliberately 
when  he  reached  the  end  of  his  story,  *'  that 
the  poor  old  colonel's  rest  would  be  rather 
troubled  if  he  knew  that  his  favourite  niece 
was  going  to  marry  my  brother." 

*'  But  she  is  not,"  said  Gerald. 

Clarence  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a 
minute. 
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"  You  are  going  to  obey  the  grandmother's 
orders  ?  "  he  said  presently.  ''  Well,  old  fel- 
low, Tm  sorry — upon  my  honour,  I  am ;  but 
I  believe  it  is  the  most  prudent  thing  you 
can  do.  Under  any  circumstances,  you  see, 
the  engagement  was  not  very  wise.  If  you. 
are  to  marry  at  all,  and  not  be  dragged  down, 
you  ought  to  find  a  girl  with  money — which 
Miss  Meynell  has  not,   I  believe." 

*'  Don't ! "  said  Gerald  between  his  teeth. 

"■  Well,   I  won't,"  said  Clarence. 

He  lighted  a  cigar  and  leaned  comfortably 
back  in  his  chair,  watching  Gerald  with  a 
certain  kindness.  The  poor  boy  was  dread- 
fully cut  up,  he  could  see.  It  was  natural, 
for  Miss  Meynell  was  a  handsome  girl,  and 
did  not  always  look  so  freezingly  cold  as 
when    her    eyes    fell    upon    himself. 

As  for  the  shame,  the  disgrace,  which  was 
weighing  so  heavily  on  Gerald,  Clarence   had 
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long  ceased  to  be  troubled  by  any  feelings 
of  that  kind ;  and  he  did  not  feel  any  poignant 
remorse  for  being  the  cause  of  all  this  dis- 
appointment. Gerald,  in  his  opinion,  was  a 
great  fool  to  think  of  hampering  himself  with 
a  wife  at  all. 

Presently  the  young  fellow  looked  up, 
very    quiet    and    pale. 

"  What  were  you  saying  about  that  African 
affair  ? "  he  said,  pulling  some  writing-paper 
towards  him.  ''  What  is  the  man's  address  ? 
Shall   I   write,   or  will   you  ? " 

*'  Suppose  I  do,"  said  Clarence.  "  Comes 
in  very  handy  as  a  resource.  Nothing  like 
new  scenes.     You  are  a  sensible  fellow.'' 


CHAPTER   XXV. 

MR.    GOODALL    IN    PERPLEXITY. 

Gerald  Fane  had  come  down  to  Deerhurst 
on  Friday ;  his  letters  from  Locarno  had  been 
waiting  for  him  there  since  Thursday  morning. 
On  that  morning  two  foreign  letters  had  also 
reached  Woodcote  House,  and  had  been  read 
by   John  Goodall  at  his  early  breakfast. 

He  was  alone.  Mrs.  Fraser  was  staying 
In  the  house,  taking  care  of  Helen  like  a 
kind  stepmother,  but  she  did  not  come  down 
to  breakfast  till  two  hours  later,  and  this  was 
a  comfort  to  John,  who  was  not  very  fond 
of  Mrs.  Fraser.     She   talked  a  good  deal   of 
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nonsense,  he  thought,  and  was  inclined  to 
patronise  him. 

John,  having  unlocked  the  post-bag,  read 
Theo's  letters  first,  her  long  one  to  Helen, 
and  her  little  note  of  congratulation  to  him- 
self. His  face  lengthened  very  considerably, 
for  he  was  fond  of  Theo,  and  did  not  at 
all  like  the  notion  of  her  throwing  herself 
away. 

''Just  like  her!  Didn't  I  say  so?  And 
Helen  wouldn't  believe  me.  Cool  chap  that 
young  Fane !  All  our  fault,  I  suppose,  for 
having  her  down  here.  This  will  put  Helen 
in  an  awful  fuss." 

With  these  meditations,  he  went  on  steadily 
eating  his  breakfast.  Must  Helen  be  told  ? 
Rather  inconsiderate  of  Theo  to  write  her  a 
letter  like  this  when  she  was  ill.  Should  he 
send  it  up  to  Mrs.  Fraser  and  ask  her  to  tell 
the    news   as    she    thought  best  ?     No,   he  did 
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not     like     that     plan.        He     had    not    much 
confidence  in  Mrs.   Fraser. 

Then  he  took  up  Lady  Redcliff's  letter, 
which  he  had  not  noticed  at  first.  This  made 
him  open  his  eyes  and  whistle,  and  pull  a 
longer  face  than  before,  though  he  smiled  at 
first  at  her  ladyship's  peremptory  style. 

''Poor  Theo!"  he  reflected,  ''of  course  her 
grandmother  is  right ;  it  is  a  mad  notion 
altogether — not  that  I  ever  actually  called 
Litton  a  swindler — but  it's  a  horrid  disagree- 
able business,  and  I  wish  anybody  would 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do.  One  thing — 
I'll  take  care  that  Helen  knows  nothing 
about  it  till  she  is  stronger  —  and  so  Mrs. 
Fraser  shall  not  hear  of  it  from  me." 

After  this  John  read  the  letters  carefully 
over  again,  put  them  into  his  pocket-book, 
and  went  upstairs  to  wish  Helen  "good-bye" 
before  going  ofT  to  his  work.     He  took  Theo's 
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little  note  to  him,  In  which  there  was  not  a 
word  about  herself,  and  read  It  to  Helen  as 
she  lay  smiling  among  her  pillows,  not  think- 
ing of  much  but  her  small  red  baby.  In 
spite  of  her  weakness,  however,  she  put  her 
husband  Into  a  dilemma  by  saying  rather 
wistfully  : 

"  I  wonder  Theo  didn't  write  to  me." 

John  looked  at  her  doubtfully  for  a  moment. 
He  was  perfectly  truthful  and  open  by  nature, 
and  If  Helen  had  been  herself,  she  would 
certainly  have  seen  that  he  was  deceiving 
her. 

''  Perhaps  she  thought  you  were  not 
strong  enough,"  he  suggested,  feeling  like 
a  liar. 

''  She  is  a  silly  old  thing ;  she  knows 
nothing  about  it,"  said  Helen.  ''  John,  nurse 
says   he   is   beginning   to   take   notice." 

The   change  of  subject   was   very  comfort- 
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ing,  and  John  presently  went  off  to  his  work 
with  Theo's  secret  still  hidden  away  In  his 
pocket-book. 

He  did  not  read  his  other  letters  till  he 
got  to  the  office.  Among  them  there  was  a 
very  friendly  one  from  Hugh  North,  whom, 
at  Helen's  wish,  he  had  asked  to  be  godfather 
to  his  son.  On  reading  this,  it  struck  John 
that  Hugh  North  was  an  uncommonly  sensible 
man,  that  he  was  more  interested  in  Theo  and 
her  affairs  than  any  other  member  of  her 
family,  that  he,  of  course,  would  be  the  right 
person  to  consult  in  this  difficulty.  If  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  stop  such  a  foolish 
affair.  Captain  North  would  be  the  person  to 
do  it.  Theo  had  probably  written  to  him,  for 
she  was  not  at  all  ashamed  of  her  wild  pro- 
ceedings, but  John  thought  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  having  a  little  communication  with 
Huo-h  on  his  own  account.     At  least.  It  would 
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be  pleasant  not  to  feel  alone  in  the  business, 
and  responsible,  as  Lady  Redcliff  seemed, 
rather  unfairly,  to  consider  him.  So  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Hugh,  telling 
him  the  news,  in  case  he  did  not  know  it 
already,  expressing  his  own  regret  and  vexa- 
tion, and  enclosing  a  copy  of  Lady  Redcliff's 
letter.  When  this  was  done,  he  put  the  whole 
thing  out  of  his  mind  as  much  as  possible,  and 
attended  to  his   own  business. 

His  head  clerk  was  full  of  a  report  that  the 
Deerhurst  Collieries  were  likely  to  be  for  sale, 
and  Mr.  Goodall  spent  most  of  the  day  look- 
ing over  the  books  with  him  in  order  to  decide 
whether  it  would  be  a  prudent  step  to  buy 
them.  John  was  strongly  inclined  towards  it  ; 
he  deeply  regretted  having  missed  a  former 
opportunity,  which  would  have  saved  him  from 
many  annoyances,  and  the  present  entangle- 
ment among  them.     Too  late  for  that  ;  but  he 
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could  at  least  spare  himself  troublesome  neigh- 
bours in  future. 

He  asked  his  clerk  casually  whether  Mr. 
Fane  was  at  Deerhurst.  The  man  said  he 
thought  not,  but  Mr.  Litton  had  been  there 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  there  was  some  rumour 
of  a  dissolution  of  partnership  between  him 
and  Mr.  Warren. 

John  did  not  write  that  day  to  Theo,  or 
to  Lady  Redcliff;  he  thought  it  best  to  wait 
till  he  had  heard  from  Hugh  North  ;  but  he 
was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  effect  of  his 
letter  on  that  calm  personage.  Soon  after 
he  reached  his  office  on  Friday  morning  he 
received  a  telegram  : 

"  I     must     speak  to     you.       Will     come 

down    by     the     four  train     to-day.       If    you 

cannot  receive  me,  telegraph,  and  come 
here." 
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John  considered.  Mrs.  Fraser  was  going 
back  to  Linwood  that  afternoon,  for  her  hus- 
band could  not  do  without  her  any  longer. 
He  did  not  wish  to  ask  her  to  stay  another 
day,  which  he  must  do,  he  thought,  if  he 
went  off  himself  to  London,  for  Helen  could 
not  be  left  alone.  He  was  determined  not 
to  tell  her  the  news  till  he  had  talked  it  over 
with  Captain  North,  and  he  did  not  quite 
see  why  he  should  inconvenience  himself  by 
rushing  off  to  town  on  the  affairs  of  his 
wife's  cousin,  much  as  he  liked  her.  Of 
course  he  did  not  care  for  the  notion  of  a 
visitor  while  Helen  was  so  ill ;  but  after 
all,  Hugh  North  was  a  very  quiet  fellow ; 
and  on  the  whole,  he  thought  he  had  better 
come. 

He  telegraphed  that  he  should  be  met 
that  evening  at  Mainley,  and  at  luncheon- 
time  he  went  to    Helen's   room,   and  told  her 
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quietly  that  Hugh  was  coming  for  a  night 
or  two. 

"  How  funny  !  "  said  Helen.  ''  Why  doesn't 
he  wait  till  I  am  downstairs  again  ?  " 

'*  Did  you  ask  him  ? "  said  Mrs.  Fraser, 
who  was  sitting  by  the  fire. 

''  No,  I  did  not,"  said  John  a  litde 
shortly. 

He  thought  it  was  no  business  of  hers. 

Mrs.  Fraser  did  not  at  all  mind  his  small 
attempts  at  snubbing.  She  had  her  revenge 
by  calling  him  "  That  excellent  creature !  " 
"  Such  a  good,  solid  fellow !  "  and  other 
opprobrious  names  of  the   same  kind. 

"  Poor  Hugh  !"  she  said  good-humouredly. 
*'  I  always  think  his  life  is  rather  dismal, 
though  he  has  plenty  of  friends.  I  dare  say 
he  wants  a  little  change,  and  of  course  he 
ought  to  see  his  godson.  At  the  same 
time — with  no  disrespect   to   you,  dear   John, 
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and  of  course  Nell  is  out  of  the  question 
just  now — I  could  understand  it  better  if 
Theo    was    staying    with    you." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  that  was  always  an  idea 
of  yours !  But  she  doesn't  care  the  least  bit 
for  him,"  said  Helen,  while  John  stared  at 
Mrs.   Fraser  in  horror  and  astonishment. 

''  No,"  she  said,  looking  at  the  screen  in 
her  hand;  "Theo  is  not  likely  to  do  anything 
so  sensible.  But  it  was  your  Uncle  Henry's 
great  wish,  you  know  ;  and  we  all  know  that 
Hugh,  who  is  most  particular  about  girls  in 
general,  never  had  a  word  of  blame  for 
Theo's  pranks,  even  the  wildest  and  most 
ridiculous.  And  now  that  he  is  alone,  and 
with  plenty  of  money,  too,  and  Theo  with 
nobody  but  that  horrid,  shocking  Lady  Red- 
cliff — well,  I  think  it  would  be  the  best  thing 
that  could  happen,  and  I  only  wonder  it  has 
not  happened  before  now." 
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^'  Did  you  know  anything  of  this,  Helen  ?" 
said  John,  almost  sternly. 

"How  absurd  you  are,  John!"  said 
Mrs.  Fraser,  looking  round.  "There  is 
no  secret.  I  have  been  saying  nothing 
but  what  the  whole  family  has  always 
known." 

"  Oh,    it's   nothing  !  "    murmured   Helen. 

"  You  mean  to  say,  Mrs.  Fraser,"  said 
John,  "that  you  believe  Hugh  North  to  be 
attached  to  Theo." 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  I  don't  mean  to  be 
cross-examined,"  said  Mrs.  Fraser,  smiling. 
"  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  sort  of  attachment. 
I  shall  be  rather  surprised  if  they  don't 
marry  in  the  end.  But  I  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing about   it  if   I   were   you." 

"  No  danger  of  that,"  said  John,  and  he 
went  out  of  the  room. 

The   complications  were  thickening   round 
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him.  He  had  no  relations  of  his  own  to 
trouble  him  much,  but  his  wife's  relations 
seemed  bent  on  making  his  life  uncomfort- 
able. 

Captain  North  arrived  at  Woodcote  House 
about  half-past  six.  He  was  always  grave, 
and  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  manner 
as  he  shook  hands  with  his  host,  who  met 
him   in  the   hall. 

"Very  glad   to   see  you,"  said  John. 

Mrs.  Fraser's  hints  made  him  cautious 
about   saying  any  more. 

"Thanks,"  said  Hugh.  "I  thought  it 
best  to   come." 

There  was  a  curious,  momentary  flash 
in  his  blue  eyes  as  he  spoke,  but  he  went 
on  to  inquire  quite  properly  for  Helen  and 
the  baby.  It  was  not  till  after  dinner  that 
they  began  to  talk  about  the  subject  that 
had    brought    him   there.     The    evening    was 
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warm  and  lovely,  and  they  were  sitting 
near  an  open  window,  looking  out  into  the 
soft,  moonshiny  twilight.  The  lamp-rays 
fell  on  some  flowers  growing  outside,  making 
them  shine  like  gems ;  there  were  voices 
and  laughter  in  the  village  not  far  away  ; 
upstairs  Helen  and  her  new  darling  had 
fallen  gently  asleep.  All  the  cares  of  life 
were  kept  away  from  her,  but  they  weighed 
very  heavily  on  her  cousin  Hugh  and 
on  her  husband,  from  something  more  than 
sympathy.  John  heartily  wished  that  Mrs. 
Fraser  had  held  her  tongue.  In  that 
case  he  would  have  better  known  what 
to  say  to  this  man,  who  had  talked  in 
a  dreary,  absent  way  all  through  dinner, 
and  was  now  leaning  forward  in  a  de- 
jected attitude,  silent,  and  staring  into  the 
garden. 

At     last     John     could     not     bear     it    any 
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longer,  and  he  began  to  speak  in  a  kind, 
hearty  voice,  his  keen  dark  eyes  fixed  on 
Hugh. 

*^  I  suppose  you  think  this  is  rather  bad 
news — don't  you  ?  "  he  said.  "  But  if  Theo 
has  made  up  her  mind,  what  are  we 
to  do  ?  Lady  RedcHff  seems  to  expect  a 
good  deal ;  I'm  afraid  she  will  be  disap- 
pointed." 

Huo^h  winced  a  little,  and  did  not  answer 
for  a  moment.  John  had,  no  doubt,  some 
slight  guess  at  the  truth,  but  he  could  not 
tell  that  speaking  of  Theo,  or  hearing  her 
name  mentioned,  was  the  sharpest  pain  this 
soldier  had  ever  gone  through.  Hugh  turned 
white  to  the  lips,  and  coughed,  and  at  last 
broke  out  into  words.  It  was  easier  after 
that  first  effort, 

"  Lady  Redcliff  is  quite  right, '^  he  said 
very  sternly.     "  The  thing  must  be  stopped." 
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''Ah,  but  how?" 

"You  have  a  bad  opinion  of  Litton," 
said   Hugh. 

''  I  don't  think  much  of  him  ;  but,  after 
all,  that  is  nothing  against  Fane." 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you  something  about 
Litton,"  Hugh  went  on,  *'and  after  that  you 
will  judge  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

John  nodded.  He  listened  w4th  the  most 
careful  attention  to  Hugh's  story  which  was 
told  very  shortly  and  simply. 

•'I  do  not  wish  to  rake  the  matter  up 
now,"  said  Hugh  at  the  end  ;  ''  not  publicly 
I  mean.  My  father  forgave  the  man,  and 
though  I  can't  do  that,  I  will  let  him  alone. 
But  you  will  judge  now,  Goodall.  My 
cousin  —  she  can't  —  she  can't  marry  that 
man's   brother." 

''  Of  course,  if  she  knew,  she  would  never 
have  thought   of  it,"   said   John  gravely. 
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Hugh  twisted  himself  in  his  chair;  he 
said  nothing  ;  he  could  not  tell  John  Goodall 
that  Theo  did  know. 

*'  You  think  she  ought  to  be  told  ? "  said 
John  presently.  ''  But  are  you  sure  it  would 
make  any  difference  to  her  now  ?  She 
seemed  to  me  rather  a  positive  character." 

''  Most  likely  not.  I  don't  want  to  dis- 
cuss that,"  said  Hugh.  ''  Don't  you  see 
what  I  mean  .^  It  can't  be — it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  happen." 

''  I  don't  like  the  notion  of  it  at  all," 
said  John.  "  I  agree  with  you,  but  the 
question   is,   how   is   it  to   be  prevented  ? " 

"Why,  surely,"  said  Captain  North,  "a 
girl's  relations  have  some  influence,  some 
authority.  You  see  what  her  grandmother 
says  —  she  is  perfectly  right.  Even  if  it 
were  not  for  this  other  reason,  she  might  as 
well    marry    a   beggar.        It    is    degrading — it 
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is  an  Impossible  marriage  for  her,  and 
nothing  but  misery  can  come  of  It.  If  she 
is  bent  on  ruining  herself,  we  must  not  allow 
It.  You  must  help  me — we  must  do  some- 
thing." 

All  this  was  so  unlike  the  calm,  unlm- 
passloned  Hugh  ;  there  was  such  Intense 
pain  In  his  voice,  his  very  attitude  was  so 
strained  and  miserable,  that  John  Goodall 
was  quite  touched. 

''  What  a  confounded  pity ! "  he  began, 
and  broke  off  suddenly,  going  on  In  a  more 
reasonable  manner.  "Well,  you  see.  North, 
from  what  I  know  of  your  cousin,  I  suspect 
she  has  taken  a  fancy  to  this  fellow,  and 
she  probably  won't  choose  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  his  brother's  sins.  She  has 
something  of  her  own  —  what  Is  it,  three 
hundred  a  year  ?  And  I  suppose  she  will 
have    something    from    her   grandmother,    but 
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not  if  she  marries  to  displease  her.  I  don't 
suppose  Gerald  Fane  has  more  than  a  poor 
curate  would,  and  I  hear  rumours  of  this 
Deerhurst  Colliery  business  breaking  up ;  in 
that  case  he  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Then  there  is  this  affair  of  Litton's, 
which  makes  it  quite  necessary  to  prevent 
the  thing,  as  you  say.  We  can't  have  our 
family  mixed  up  with  swindlers.  Yes, 
it  must  he  checked  somehow.  I  think 
we  had  better  have  a  talk  with  Fane  him- 
self." 

Hugh  North  had  listened  patiently  to 
this  long  prose,  which  told  him  nothing 
that  he  did  not  know  before.  At  the  final 
suggestion,  however,  he  lifted  up  his  head 
and  laughed. 

"  What  can  be  the  use  of  talking  to  a  selfish 
fool  like  that  .?  "  he  said.  "  I  should  like  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  and  shoot  him.     That 
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IS  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  him,  as  far 
as  I  can  see.'' 

"  I  won't  stand  by  you,  there,"  said  John 
Goodall. 

Hugh  laughed  again,  and  then  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  and  sighed.  His  calmness 
seemed  to  be  breaking  down,  and  now  John 
quite  believed  what  Mrs.  Fraser  had  said.  He 
was  very  grave  ;  he  was  sorry  for  everybody, 
and  felt  himself,  perhaps,  benevolently  superior 
to  everybody. 

*'  I  don't  think  Fane  Is  a  selfish  fool,"  he 
said.  *'  I  believe  he  would  have  been  a  nice 
fellow,  if  circumstances  had  let  him.  I  will 
find  out  to-morrow  morning  whether  he  is  at 
Deerhurst,  and  you  and  I  will  talk  to  him. 
Or  I  will  talk  to  him,  if  you  are  Hkely  to  lose 
your  temper." 

"•  Why  should  I  lose  my  temper  ? "  said 
Hugh  stiffly.     "  I  should  be  ready  to  talk  to 
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him,  if  I  saw  any  use  in  it.  But  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  to  threaten  his  brother  with 
exposure." 

"  That  will  be  a  last  resource,"  said  John. 
*'  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  he  was  ignorant 
of  that  matter  himself." 

"  Hardly  possible,"  said  Hugh. 

They  went  on  talking  till  very  late,  as- 
suring each  other  that  the  thing  must  and 
should  be  stopped ;  but  Hugh,  at  least,  felt 
quite  as  despairing  as  when  he  had  received 
Goodall's  letter  that  morning,  and  in  the  first 
wild  impatience  had  telegraphed  to  him.  He 
would  have  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  do 
away  with  what  had  happened ;  but  heaven 
and  earth  were  immovable  by  him.  The  idea 
of  Theo  actually  engaged  to  Gerald  Fane,  was 
maddening.  He  was  sorry  now  that  he  had 
come  down  to  Woodcote,  for  it  needed  a  great 
effort   to   hide   the    strength    of    his    feelings, 
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and  to  make  worthy  John  beheve  that  he  was 
only  thinking  of  Theo's  Interests.  They  all 
regarded  him  almost  as  Theo's  brother ;  and 
her  brother  had  a  right  to  be  furious  at  her 
throwing  herself  away  ;  but  her  brother  would 
have  taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands, 
would  have  gone  off  to  Locarno,  without 
consulting  anybody ;  and  Hugh  did  not  dare 
to  think  of  seeing  her.  He  rather  wondered, 
as  he  lay  awake  that  night,  that  John  had 
not  advised  him  to  remonstrate  with  her  ; 
could  he  have  betrayed  himself  .^  No  ;  the 
idea  was  absurd ;  a  fellow  like  John  Goodall 
could  not  possibly  find  out  what  he  had  told 
nobody. 

He  came  down  the  next  morning  very 
grave  and  dismal.  John  met  him  with  the 
news  that  young  Fane  was  at  Deerhurst, 
and  they  agreed  to  walk  over  there  together 
soon    after    breakfast.     Helen    sent     down    a 
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message  that  she  would  like  to  see  Hugh 
in  the  afternoon,  and  to  show  him  the  baby. 
Hugh  stared  blankly  at  first  ;  he  had  quite 
forgotten  the  baby ;  but  he  recovered  him- 
self, and  was  very  glad  to  hear  it.  Then 
he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  what  she 
might  say  about  Theo,  and  asked  John 
what  she  thought  of  the  affair. 

"  She  knows  nothing  about  it,"  said  John 
reassuringly. 

They  walked  towards  Deerhurst  by  way 
of  the  colliery,  through  Woodcote  village, 
along  the  high  stony  road,  down  that  steep 
lane  where  Theo  and  Wool  had  walked 
between  bright  autumn  hedges,  now  lovely 
with  the  cooler,  calmer  brightness  of  spring. 
There  lay  the  colliery,  seemingly  deserted, 
there  were  the  marshy  meadows  in  their 
unhealthy  green,  the  gleaming  poisonous 
pools,    the    black    stumps    blacker   than    ever, 
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with  all  the  tender  tints  of  air  and  earth 
round  them.  A  forest  of  reeds  was  growing 
up  by  the  water;  the  railway  banks  beyond 
were  covered  with  gorse  in  flower. 

*'  It  does  not  look  like  a  place  to  make 
money  in,"  said  John  thoughtfully.  ''  But 
I  shall  make  a  difference,  if  it  ever  belongs 
to  me." 

A  little  way  beyond  the  colliery-gate 
there  was  a  turn  in  the  lane,  screened  by 
large  thorn-bushes ;  the  railway-arch  was 
just  beyond.  At  this  corner  they  met  Gerald 
Fane,  walking  very  fast,  and  stooping,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

There  was  something  in  his  manner 
which  surprised  both  the  men  very  much 
as  he  came  up  to  them  and  stopped  to  speak 
to  them,  without  any  sign  of  consciousness. 
He  did  not  look  at  all  happy,  or  like  an 
accepted    lover ;     he    evidently    had    not    the 
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slightest  wish  to  avoid  them ;  he  looked 
indifferently  at  Hugh  North,  almbst  as  if 
he  did  not  know  or  care  who  he  was. 

*'  Have  you  heard  that  we  are  going  to 
clear  out  of  this?"  he  said  to  John  Goodall. 

''  It's  true,   then ! "  said   John. 

''True,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
Gerald  quietly.  *'  I  am  going  to  Africa.  I 
have  just  had  a  telegram.  I  have  got  to 
sail  at  the  beginning  of  the  week.  A  grand 
opening  for  building  houses  at  Kimberley." 

*'Why,  you  are  not  an  architect,  or  a 
builder,"  said  John. 

**  I'm  a  director  of  a  company,  and  that 
covers  everything,"  answered  Gerald. 

"Is  not  this  something  very  sudden  ? " 

"  I  settled  it  with  my  brother  last  night. 
Yes,  it's  rather  sudden,  but  things  generally 
are  ;  and  one  must  get  rid  of  one's  life 
somehow." 
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The  three  young  men  stood  together  in 
the  road.  Hugh  and  John  were  both  looking 
at  Gerald — John  with  an  interest  which  was 
not  at  all  unkind  ;  Hugh  with  a  wondering 
anxiety  which  tried  to  be  like  indifference,  and 
succeeded   fairly  well. 

Gerald  himself  was  looking  away  up  the 
hill,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  they  were  all 
silent. 

Then,  as  John  evidently  did  not  know  what 
to  say  or  do  next,  and  as  young  Fane  was 
not  likely  to  stand  there  long  to  be  stared  at, 
Captain  North  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands. 

**  You  know  who  I  am,  Mr.  Fane  ? "  he 
said. 

Gerald  bowed,  and  the  look  in  his  eyes  was 
both  fierce  and  ashamed. 

"Then  you  will  excuse  my  curiosity,"  said 
Hugh    very   coldly.     ''The   last   news   that    I 
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heard  about  you  was — not  that  you  were  going 
to  Africa." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  myself  till  last  night," 
said  Gerald  In  a  low  voice.  **  It  can't  matter 
to  you  where  I  go." 

"If  that  other  news  Is  true,  It  matters 
extremely." 

"  It  is  not  true." 

"  I  must  ask  you  to  explain  yourself,"  said 
Hugh,  frowning  angrily. 

Gerald  did  not  answer  him  directly,  but 
turned  to  John  Goodall,  who  was  standing  by, 
ready  to  interfere  if  the  quarrel  grew  serious. 

"  You  don't  know,"  he  said  ;  '*  at  least,  I 
think  not.  But  Captain  North  knows  very 
well.  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  tell  you  I  had 
a  talk  with  my  brother  last  night  ?  "  he  said  to 
Hugh. 

''  I  understand,"  said  Hugh,  after  a  pause. 
"  You   did   not   know  before  ?  " 
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"  I  know  now." 

*'  Very  well,  and  you  see  how  utterly  im- 
possible       But,    even   if    there   had    been 

no  such  obstacle  as  this,  I  tell  you  the  thing 
would  have  been  equally  impossible,  and  I 
should  have  told  you  so  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

Gerald  looked  Captain  North  full  in  the 
face  now.  His  eyes  were  full  of  anger  and 
scornful  defiance,  but  he  said  nothing,  and 
after  a  moment  his  eyes  fell  before  Hugh's 
cold  stare. 

"You  have  the  advantage  of  me,  Captain 
North,"  he  said ;  *'  we  won't  argue.  I  feel 
the  disgrace  as  much  as  you  can  wish,  and 
you  will  not  be  troubled  with  me  any  more." 

Then  he  walked  off  towards  the  colliery. 
The  two  others  strolled  on  in  the  direction 
of  the  railway,  at  first  without  speaking,  but 
presently  John  Goodall  said : 
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*'  Poor  fellow  !  " 

"•  I  don't  see  why  you  need  pity  him," 
said  Hugh.  "A  fellow  who  climbs  too  high 
is  sure  to  get  a  fall.  The  airs  he  gave 
himself  were  enough  for  me,  long  ago." 

"He  is  popular  generally,"  said  John. 
"  I  wonder  how  Theo  will  take  it  ? " 

He  was  amused  and  a  little  angry  at 
Hugh's  contemptuous  hardness.  If  he  meant 
to  punish  him  by  this  sudden  allusion  to 
Theo,  he  succeeded,  for  Hugh  mooned  along 
in  a  depth  of  dismalness,  and  hardly  spoke 
again  till  they  were  back  at  Woodcote.  Then 
he  insisted  on  going  back  to  town  by  the  next 
train  without  waiting  to  see  Helen  ;  and  John,  to 
say  the  truth,  did  not  press  him  much  to  stay. 

Mr.  Gerald  Fane  had  evidently  broken 
off  his  engagement,  but  It  seemed  that  no 
one  was  pleased,  not  even  Theo's  most 
anxious  and  affectionate  relations. 
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Gerald's  letter. 

Thus  everybody  who  knew  of  Theo's  en- 
gagement knew  also  that  it  had  come  to  a 
sudden  end ;  and  the  last  to  know  this  was 
herself. 

Lady  Redcliff  chose  to  stay  on  a  few 
days  at  Locarno ;  she  found  the  hotel  cheap 
and  comfortable.  Theo  liked  this  arrange- 
ment, for  she  was  very  fond  of  Locarno.  It 
might  not  have  the  fairy  beauty,  the  wide 
expanse  of  brilliant  water,  the  shadowy  dis- 
tance, of  Baveno  and  other  places  on  the 
lakes,    but    it    was    wild,    and    interesting,    and 
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picturesque,    and    less    evenly    civilised     than 
those  pet  haunts  of  the  English. 

Theo  loved  it,  and  thought  it  quite  beau- 
tiful, but  association  was  everything  with  her. 
During  the  next  few  days  she  found  that  she 
could  not  even  bear  Combe's  company  in  her 
walks  ;  it  was  necessary  to  be  alone. 

Lady  Redcliff  was  very  quiet,  and  did 
not  say  much  about  this.  Theo  rambled 
along  the  sides  of  the  vine-terraced  hills, 
smiled  and  spoke  to  the  women  laden  with 
their  baskets,  made  friends  with  the  goats, 
sketched,  gathered  wild- flowers.  She  spent 
a  good  deal  of  her  time  in  the  loggia  of  the 
convent,  dreaming  idly  in  the  sunshine  ;  some- 
times she  would  stray  into  the  gaudy  little 
church  and  sit  there  in  the  shade  and  cool- 
ness. A  peasant  woman  might  come  in  to 
say  her  prayers,  a  monk  might  move  about 
for  a  few  minutes  in  the  sanctuary. 
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Theo's  favourite  corner  was  near  a  side 
altar,  where  there  was  a  large  modern  pic- 
ture of  the  Entombment  of  Our  Lord.  The 
faces  were  pale,  the  colour  and  feeling  of 
the  picture  were  solemn  and  quiet.  It  was  a 
restful,  comforting  picture  to  look  at,  up  there 
in  the  intense  stillness  of  the  church. 

Theo  did  not  know  that  she  wanted  com- 
forting ;  her  whole  heart  was  full  of  the 
happy  triumph  of  her  love  for  Gerald,  and 
yet  there  was  a  strange  sadness  at  the  root 
of  things.  Her  grandmother  was  very  cold 
to  her ;  the  first  anger  seemed  to  have 
changed  into  indifference.  She  felt  keenly 
that  she  had  no  one  but  Gerald  in  the 
world ;  she  wondered  if  he  knew  that  as 
well  as  she  did ;  she  wondered  how  she 
could  have  let  him  go  away  so  soon  when 
they  had  so  many,  many  things  to  say  to 
each  other. 
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She  went  out  of  the  church  into  the 
little  gallery,  where  she  and  Gerald  had 
stood  that  day,  and  leaned  both  her  hands 
hard  upon  the  warm  stones  of  the  parapet, 
and  thought  for  a  moment  whether  it  had 
been  wrong  and  selfish  to  call  him  back 
when  he  was  going. 

''  No,  I  could  not  have  done  anything 
else,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  flushed  and 
smiled  at  the  remembrance. 

The  nightingales  were  singing,  and  the 
masses  of  pink  flowers  blooming  sweetly  in 
the  sunshine.  Theo  thought  she  would  go 
back  and  write  to  him  ;  perhaps — yes,  surely, 
she  would  find  a  letter  waiting  for  her.  He 
had  written  from  London,  but  that  was  not 
in  answer  to  hers  ;  it  was  perfect  in  its  way, 
however,  and  she  took  it  out  and  read  it 
once  more  as  she  slowly  crossed  the  lonely 
loggia,    and  went   down   the   worn    old    steps. 
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When  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  ascent, 
where  the  Madonna  is  painted  on  the  wall, 
something  seemed  to  persuade  her  to  stay 
out  a  little  longer,  and  instead  of  going  on 
to  the  hotel,  she  turned  the  other  way  into 
the  square  where  the  large  church  stands ; 
its  bells  were  now  ringing  for  a  funeral,  and 
a  little  crowd  had  gathered  to  see  the  proces- 
sion pass.  Slowly  the  long  string  of  people 
came  winding  up  the  narrow  street,  a  band 
playing  a  march,  priests,  banners,  children  of 
the  choir ;  the  coffin  was  that  of  a  little  child, 
and  was  followed  by  children  dressed  in  white 
and  flowers ;  then  the  long  lines  of  lighted 
candles  flickered  in  the  daylight,  and  shone 
like  red  sparks  as  they  passed  on  into  the 
gloom  of  the  church.  Last  of  the  procession 
came  a  dog,  walking  with  his  head  and  tail 
down. 

Theo  followed  them   to   the   church    door, 
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and  stood  looking  in  for  a  few  minutes,  while 
the  service  went  on ;  but  presently  she 
shivered  all  over,  and  turned  away  and 
walked  quickly  back  to  the  hotel. 

When  she  reached  her  room  she  found 
Gerald's  letter  there  on  the  table.  She  read 
it  several  times  through  before  ^she  understood 
it  in  the  least.  Gerald  said  that  he  was 
miserable,  that  he  found  he  had  made  a 
terrible  mistake,  that  it  was  impossible  they 
should  ever  marry,  and  that,  therefore,  she 
was  free,  and  he  could  only  ask  her  to  forget 
him.  He  told  her  that  he  had  an  appointment 
offered  him  in  South  Africa,  and  should  go 
out  there  as  soon  as  he  could,  not  that  it 
mattered  the  least  what  became  of  him,  but 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  stay  in 
England. 

'* One  can  bear  anything  but  disgrace," 

he  said.     "  I    knew  it  was  selfish    to   tell    you 

VOL.    II.  R 
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at  all,  but  I  thought  I  could  work  for  you, 
and  you  will  believe  that  I  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  the  discovery  that  was  in 
store  for  me.  If  you  care  to  know  more, 
will  you  ask  Lady  Redcliff ;  she  can  tell  you." 

*'  What  does  he  mean  ? "  said  Theo,  and 
she  laid  down  her  face  on  the  letter. 

The  next  moment  she  looked  up,  for  Lady 
Redcliff  came  into  the  room,  and  she  said  to 
her,  in  a  low,  puzzled  voice  : 

*'  What  does  he  mean  ?  " 

'*  He  has  come  to  his  senses.  Tm  glad  of 
it,"  said  Lady  Redcliff.  ''  He  will  get  on 
much  better  without  you.  He  has  written  me 
a  very  sensible  letter." 

She  held  it  out,  and  Theo  took  it  from 
her,  but  the  words  swam  in  a  mist  before  her 
eyes. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ? "  she  said  again. 
''What  does  he  mean  about  disgrace?" 
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'*  He  understands  that  we  don't  want  to 
be  connected  with  swindlers,  however  charming 
they  may  be,"  said  Lady  Redcliff.  *'  Give  me 
the  letter  ;  I'll  read  it  to  you  ;  and  don't  stare 
like  a  madwoman. 

*  Dear  Lady  Redcliff, 

'You    were    right    in    thinking    that    I 
was  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  you  tell  me.     I 
shall,  of  course,  do  as  you  wish,   and  you   and 
yours  will  never  be  troubled  with  me  again. 
'Yours   faithfully, 

'Gerald  Fane.' 

"I  call  that  very  much  to  the  purpose," 
she  went  on.  ''  The  Planes  have  plenty  of 
pride.  I  knew  I  might  safely  reckon  on  that, 
at  least." 

Theo's  senses  were  coming  back  to  her 
now. 

R    2 
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"  Do  you  mean  that  this  is  your  doing  ? " 
she  said  very  quietly. 

**  Whose  doing  should  it  be  ?  "  said  Lady 
Redcliff.  ''If  any  one  has  a  right  to  interfere, 
to  stop  you  from  jumping  over  a  precipice, 
I  suppose  I  am  the  person.  You  wouldn't 
listen  to  me,  so  I  was  obliged  to  write  to 
Mr.  Fane." 

**  And  you  told  him " 

**  I  told  him  that  nice  story  you  told  me, 
about  his  brother  and  your  uncle.  He  has 
more  sense  of  honour,  you  see,  than  you  have. 
You  thought  nothing  of  it ;  he  is  not  so 
unnatural." 

''And  did  you  tell  him  that  I  know  it — 
that  you  heard  it  from  me  "^ "  said  Theo. 

"  No,  I   did  not." 

"Oh,  grandmamma,  I  shall  never  trust 
you  again.  What  have  you  done  ? — what 
could   that   matter  ? — what   have   you  done  .'* " 
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said  Theo,  and  she  hid  her  face  on  Gerald's 
letter  again. 

Her  grandmother  sat  down  and  looked 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  mocking  amuse- 
ment ;  but  there  was  something  serious  under- 
neath. The  girl  looked  as  if  her  spirit  was 
broken  ;  she  had  laid  her  beautiful  head 
down  as  if  in  despair.  It  seemed  as  if  Lady 
Redcliff's  letter  to  Gerald  had  indeed  brought 
her  an  easy  triumph.  But  Lady  Redcliff 
knew  Theo  too  well  to  feel  sure  of  that. 

*'  What  have  I  done  ?  That  is  a  funny 
question.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  for 
you,  child,"  she  said  ;  "  saved  you  from  your 
own  insanity." 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Theo,  suddenly 
lifting  her  head.  Her  eyes  were  brilliant  ; 
there  were  no  tears  in  them,  no  softness, 
but  the  flame  that  her  grandmother  used 
to  like  was  burning    there.     "  Do   you    really 
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think  you  have  saved  me  ? ''  she  said.  "  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  give  him  up  so 
easily  ?  " 

''  He  has  given  you  up  easily  enough," 
said  Lady  Redcliff  coolly.  "  A  most  manage- 
able young  man.  I  believe  he  is  rather  glad 
to  be  free." 

"■  Read  that,  then,"  said  Theo,  flushing 
crimson,  and  giving  her  Gerald's  letter. 

Lady  Redcliff  put  on  her  spectacles,  turned 
to  the  window,  and  read  the  letter  carefully 
through.  Her  manner  was  very  calm  and 
deliberate,  but  she  could  not  control  her 
hands,  which  shook  so  that  the  paper  rustled, 
and  she  had  to  lay  it  down  on  the  arm  of 
her  chair. 

"  I  don't  see  much  feeling  in  that  ;  he 
says  no  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  say," 
she  remarked,  quietly  handing  the  letter  back 
to  Theo.  .  ''You  are  beyond  him;    he  doesn't 
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understand  your  ways ;  he  would  get  on 
better  with  some  second-rate  flirt — some  shop- 
keeper's daughter.  Going  out  to  Africa! 
What  excellent  news!  Let  him  go,  and 
marry  some  rich  blackamoor.  Don't  think 
about  him  any  more,  Theo.'^ 

"You  are  talking  nonsense,  and  contradict- 
ing yourself;  you  don't  mean  what  you  are 
saying,"  said  Theo,  looking  at  her.  *'  You 
said  just  now  that  he  was  proud,  like  all 
the  Fanes.  So  he  is  ;  prouder  than  any  one 
I  know.  You  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
his  character." 

''  Who  is  contradicting  herself  now  ?  " 
said  Lady  Redcliff,  with  a  short  laugh. 
*'  Pride  is  a  very  fine  excuse.  A  man  might 
love  you  better  than  his  pride." 

"  He  does,"  said  Theo,  with  sudden 
passion. 

"Does  he?"  said  Lady  Redcliff. 
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''  He  has  done  what  you  made  him  do, 
and  now  you  are  not  satisfied ! " 

*'0h  yes,  I  am,"  said  Lady  Redcliff; 
"but  I  don't  Hke  him  any  better  for  it,  nor 
do  you.  What  authority  had  I  over  him  ?  I 
simply  said  that  I  would  not  consent,  ex- 
pressed my  surprise  at  his  having  asked 
you,  told  him  that  story,  and  advised  him 
to  put  an  end  to  the  thing.  He  has 
certainly  behaved  like  a  very  good  boy, 
and  will  meet  with  his  reward  some  day,  no 
doubt." 

"  Perhaps  you  thought  you  were  doing 
right,"  said  Theo  dreamily,  laying  her  head 
down  on  her  hands  again.  ''  I  shall  go 
mad,  or  my  heart  is  broken,  or  something. 
Africa!     I  wish  I   could  die." 

"  Oh,  bosh !  don't  pretend  to  be  a  worse 
fool  than  you  are,"  said  Lady  Redcliff 
angrily,    watching     her    with     cat-like    sharp- 
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ness.  *'Are  you  the  first  girl  who  has 
been  prevented  from  marrying  a  beggar  ? 
and  do  they  generally  die  ?  No,  my  dear, 
they  live  to  marry  rich  men.  A  couple  of 
years  hence  you  will  be  ashamed  of  your- 
self." 

''  I  am  ashamed  of  myself  now,"  said 
Theo.  "  I  am  going  to  write  to  Mr.  Fane, 
and  tell  him  that  I  knew  it  all  along,  and 
it  is  nothing — nothing  to  me.  Will  you  go 
away  now,  please.  I  must  wTite  at  once,  or 
I  shall  not  have  time." 

Lady  Redcliff  got  up  and  walked  across 
the  room.  When  she  came  near  the  door 
she  stopped,  and  said  very  gravely  : 

*'  The  man  has  done  quite  right,  Theo. 
He  could  only  set  you  free.  I  tell  you, 
under  the  circumstances,  there  was  nothing 
else  he  could  do.  I  knew  he  was  ignorant, 
and    I    knew   you    were   a   fool.      I    took    the 
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only  means  I  had  to  put  an  end  to  a  great 
piece  of  madness.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  think  Gerald  Fane  has  behaved  well,  and 
I  respect  him  for  it.  But  I  shall  not 
respect  you  if  you  degrade  yourself  by  trying 
to  bring  the  thing  on  again." 

Theo  gave  her  grandmother  a  quick 
glance,  and  looked  away  again,  that  brown 
flame  shining  in  her  eyes.  She  shook  her 
head  impatiently. 

''You  need  not  be  afraid,"  she  said. 
"  But  I  must  tell  him  what  I  think  about 
it,"  and  she  took  some  paper  and  began  to 
write  in  a  great  hurry. 

Later  in  the  day  Lady  Redcliff  was 
pacing  about  in  the  hall,  an  amusement 
she  was  fond  of,  rather  to  the  distress  of 
other  people  in  the  hotel,  who  shrank  from 
her  instinctively.  She  saw  Combe  coming 
downstairs    with    a    letter    in    her   hand,    and 
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going  towards  the  letter-box.  She  walked 
slowly  forward  and  intercepted  her. 

"  Give  me  that  letter,  Combe,"  she  said. 

Combe  hesitated  a  moment,  but  though 
she  was  a  sturdy  woman,  she  did  not  dare 
to  disobey  Lady  Redcliff. 

"■  Ah,"  said  her  ladyship,  looking  at  the 
address,  "  I  thought  so.  Now,  Combe,  I  am 
going  to  take  you  into  my  confidence.  I 
dare  say  you  had  plenty  of  love-affairs  when 
you  were  young." 

Combe  grinned  faintly,  and  stared  in  a 
sort  of  consternation.  A  sensible,  strong- 
minded  woman  by  nature,  Lady  Redcliffs 
black  eyes,  sharp  tongue,  and  hard,  resolute 
manner  had  the  effect  of  making  her  feel 
herself  a  helpless  idiot.  She  used  sometimes 
to  laugh  at  Sparrow's  tremblings,  but  in 
Sparrow's  place  she  would  have  been  almost 
as  bad. 
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''  No  doubt  you  managed  your  affairs 
better  than  your  mistress  does  hers,"  said 
Lady  Redcliff.  "  She  has  got  herself  into 
a  horrid  scrape.  You  know  who  I  mean  ; 
you  see  who  this  is  addressed  to." 

Combe  stammered  and  turned  red  ;  she 
couldn't  say,  she  was  sure 

''Well,  this  gentleman's  relations  are  dis- 
honest people ;  he  is  going  to  Africa ;  and 
there  is  no  madness  that  Miss  Theodosia  is 
not  capable  of.  I've  no  doubt  that  in  this 
letter  she  is  proposing  to  go  with  him.  She 
would  die  of  fever,  or  be  eaten  by  savages. 
Being    her    grandmother,    it    is    my    duty    to 

prevent    it ;    therefore,   you    see.    Combe " 

and  she  tore  the  letter  into  three  or  four 
pieces,  ''  I  have  not  read  it,  I  have  simply 
destroyed  it.  And  now,  if  you  are  a  trust- 
worthy person,  you  will  not  tell  her  what 
I    have    done.      Because,   if  you    do,   she  will 
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immediately   write    to    him     again.     Do    you 
see  ?  " 

Combe  looked  horribly  puzzled  and  dis- 
tressed. 

''Yes,  my  lady,"  she  said,  ''but  I  dont 
know,  I'm  sure  ;  Miss  Theo  gave  me  the 
letter  to  post." 

*' Don't  be  a  fool!"  said  Lady  RedcM 
coolly.  "  Put  one  of  these  bits  in  the  letter- 
box, if  you  like,  to  make  things  square  with 
your  conscience,  then,  if  she  asks  you,  you 
needn't  tell  a  lie.  No,  I  think  you  had  better 
not.  You  must  tell  a  lie,  just  for  once  in 
your  life — of  course  you  never  did  such  a 
thing  before — but  she  is  a  baby,  and  babies 
must  be  deceived  for  their  good.  If  it  ever 
comes  out,   you  may  put    all   the  blame    upon 
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Then    Lady   Redcliff  laughed,   and  walked 
away   to   the    reading-room,    with    the    scraps 
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of  Theo's  poor  letter  crumpled  up  in  her 
hand. 

She  made  her  way  past  two  or  three 
chilly  people  who  were  sitting  by  the  fire, 
and  dropped  those  bits  of  paper  between 
the  burning  logs.  She  stood  for  a  moment 
watching  them  as  they  flamed,  with  a  mis- 
chievous smile  on  her  withered  face.  A  man 
who  was  sitting  there  said  afterwards  to  his 
wife  that  she  was  just  like  a  little  old  evil 
spirit. 

After  Theo  had  written  that  letter  to 
Gerald  she  became  outwardly  much  calmer. 
The  thing  was  out  of  her  own  hands  now.  She 
had  told  him  that  his  brother's  past  doings 
could  never  make  any  difference  to  her ;  had 
asked  him  whether  it  was  really  necessary 
for  him  to  go  to  Africa ;  had,  altogether, 
written  him  a  letter  like  herself,  frank,  and 
generous,  and  gentle,  which  would  have  made 
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him  happy  if  he  had  received  it.  She  had 
nothing  to  do  now  but  wait  for  his  answer. 
For  the  next  few  days  she  occupied  her- 
self as  she  had  done  before,  in  wandering 
about  the  hills.  Sometimes  she  made  excur- 
sions to  distant  valleys,  wild  and  lonely, 
where  streams  of  brilliant  blue-green  water 
came  foaming  down  from  the  heart  of  the 
mountains.  On  these  longer  expeditions  she 
took  Combe  with  her,  but  Combe  appeared 
to  be  tired  of  Locarno,  and  sick  of  scenery  ; 
her  looks  and  manners  were  so  dismal  that 
Theo  would  certainly  have  asked  what  was 
the  matter,  if  she  had  not  herself  been  lost 
in  a  land  of  dreams.  Lady  Redcliff  was  kind 
— kinder  than  she  had  been  before  Gerald's 
letter  came  ;  she  even  asked  Theo  what  she 
thought  about  going  on  to  Baveno,  and  con- 
sented without  grumbling  when  the  girl  said 
she    would   rather   stay   where   she   was.     As 
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the  days  passed  on,  she  began  to  be  anxious 
and  uneasy,  for  no  letter  came  from  Gerald. 
She  said  nothing,  and  did  not  write  to  him 
again ;  but  she  spent  more  and  more  time 
at  her  convent  of  the  Sasso,  lingering  so 
long  each  day  In  the  church,  with  her  head 
bowed  on  her  hands,  that  the  old  monk  who 
crept  in  and  out  thought  she  was  a  devout 
Catholic  in  trouble,  and  one  day  spoke  to  her. 
She  looked  up  at  him,  smiling  sadly  and  shaking 
her  head.  He  understood,  smiled  too,  and  left 
her  with  a  muttered  apology.  They  exchanged 
friendly  greetings  several  times  afterwards. 

Theo  had  another  friend  on  the  hills,  a 
good  Swiss  woman,  who  had  cows  and  a 
vineyard  of  her  own.  She  and  Gerald  had 
wandered  so  far  that  morning  In  the  only 
walk  they  took  together.  They  had  strolled 
on  between  the  vineyards,  along  the  narrow 
terraced  paths,  green  and  sprinkled  with  wild 
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flowers  In  the  dew  and  shadows  of  morning. 
They  had  found  their  way  into  her  bright 
budding  vineyard,  just  as  the  sun  was  be- 
ginning to  shine  hotly  over  the  hills,  and 
she  had  met  them  with  courteous  smiles,  and 
had  asked  them  into  her  house  to  rest,  and 
had  given  them  bowls  of  new  milk  in  a  high 
little  room  with  red  leather  furniture,  and  a 
balcony  looking  down  over  the  lake,  whose 
veil  of  mist  was  just  rolling  away.  It  was 
impossible  to  forget  that  exquisite  morning, 
the  feeling  of  wild  freedom,  of  a  happiness 
beyond  earth,  mixed  with  the  strange  new 
shyness  which  made  the  kind  woman's  mouth 
curl  with  smiles  as  she  brought  them  in  the 
milk  and  asked  them  little  questions.  Then 
the  small  laughing  argument  they  had  about 
paying  her,  and  her  refusal  to  take  even 
a  franc,  and  her  politeness  in  escorting 
them  to  the  end  of  the  vineyard,   and    point- 
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ing  out  the  shortest  way  back  to  Locarno, 
before  they  shook  hands  with  her  and 
parted. 

''  You  will  come  and  see  me  again  ? " 
said   she. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  said  Theo  ; 
''  but " 

"  I  am  going  back  to  England  this  very 
day,  madame,"  said  Gerald  in  a  melancholy 
tone. 

''Ah,  quel  malheur ! "  cried  the  friendly 
woman,   clasping  her  hands  together. 

Theo  had  been  to  see  her  once  or  twice 
since  then,  and  on  her  last  afternoon  at 
Locarno — but  she  did  not  know  it  was  that 
— she  went  once  more.  The  good  Swiss 
was  full  of  sympathy,  and  much  too  well- 
bred  to  show  her  curiosity,  but  she  wondered 
why  the  pretty  English  woman  was  so  very, 
very  sad. 
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When  Theo  said  '* good-bye"  to  her  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vineyard,  she  put  her  head 
a  little  on  one  side,  and  asked,  with  an 
Irresistible  smile  in  her  dark  eyes  : 

"  And    how  Is  monsieur  ?  " 

Theo  was  not  at  all  angry,  but  looked 
at  her  with  a  feeling  of  sudden  tears. 

"  I  don't  know,''  she  said  In  a  low  voice. 
''  I  have  not  had  a  letter  for  some  days." 

"  Ah,  Is  It  possible  ?  "  murmured  her  friend  ; 
and  she  took  Theo's  hand  and  stroked  It 
gently.     "  Ah,  these  men  !  "  she  sighed. 

*'  It  Is  no  fault  of  his,"  said  Theo  quickly. 

"  Very  well ;  then  It  does  not  matter. 
If  all  Is  right  between  you,  all  will  be  right 
some  day." 

Theo    felt    that    her    cheeks    were    burnino- 

o 

as  she  walked  away  along  the  narrow  green 
path  back  towards  the  Madonna  del  Sasso, 
where    she    was    going    to    spend    half-an-hour 

s  2 
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on  her  way  home ;  but  there  was  something 
very  sweet  in  the  friendliness  of  this  gentle 
foreigner. 

The  half-hour  lengthened  itself  into  an 
hour,  for  the  church  and  the  old  loggia  had 
never  been  so  still,  so  peaceful,  so  comforting 
as  they  were  that  afternoon ;  the  leaves  and 
flowers  were  brighter,  the  distant  colours 
more  lovely,  the  song  of  the  birds  more 
strangely  thrilling.  Theo  felt  as  if  she  could 
hardly  bear  to  go  away. 

''  It  is  like  leaving  peace  behind,"  she 
said  to  herself  as  she  left  It  at  last.  And 
then  the  thought,  ''There  may  be  a  letter," 
quickened  her  steps  down  the  stony  way. 

There  was  a  letter,  but  not  from  him. 
It  was  dated  from  a  street  in   Kensington  : 

^*  My  DEAR  Miss  Meynell, 

'  *'You  said  I  might  write  to  you  when 
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I  was  in  trouble,  and  I  am  In  very  great 
trouble  now,  and  It  Is  all  about  you.  At 
least,  it  is  about  Gerald,  too,  for  he  sailed 
this  morning  for  Cape  Town,  and  I  know  he 
expected  a  letter  from  you  before  he  went, 
and  did  not  get  one,  so  he  went  away  very 
unhappy.  It  has  all  been  so  dreadfully 
sudden,  and  I  can't  bear  these  changes. 
On  our  journey  home  he  told  me  some- 
thing about  you,  that  I  could  not  believe  for 
joy,  and  now  he  says  It  Is  never  to  be,  but 
he  would  not  explain  anything.  One  of  these 
men  wanted  him  to  take  his  place,  and  go 
out  at  once,  and  he  said  It  was  best  for  him 
to  go.  Next  week  I  am  to  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Keene  s,  the  school  where  I  was  before,  and 
to  live  there  for  the  present.  Gerald  settled 
all  that  before  he  sailed.  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  written.  If  you  had  known  how 
miserable    he    was.       Everything     seems     too 
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lonely    and     dreadful ;     It     is     almost     worse 
than    being   abroad,    but    I    hope    I    have    not 
done   wrong  in    telling   you    all    this.       Please 
write  to  me  if  I  have  not  offended  you. 
*'  With  my  love,  your  ever  affectionate 

''Ada  Fane." 

After  she  had  read  this  letter,  Theo  sat 
quite  still  for  a  few  minutes,  gazing  out  of 
the  window.  Then  she  turned  to  Combe, 
who  happened  to  be  there,  and  said  in  a 
low  tired  voice  : 

"  Combe,  do  you  remember  posting  a 
letter  for  me  a  few  days  ago — I  forget  which 
day — a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Fane  .^  Yes, 
I  know  you  posted  it ;  I  sent  you  downstairs 
with  it.  It  must  have  gone  wrong  at  the 
other  end." 

"Well,  Miss  Theo,"  began  Combe,  and 
then  she   coughed  and  hesitated. 
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''  I  know  you  did,"  said  Theo.  "  It  doesn't 
matter.  Do  you  know  that  I  am  engaged  to 
him  ?  " 

Combe  choked  again. 

"  Of  course  you  suspected  It,"  said  Theo 
calmly.  'Mt  Is  a  pity  about  this  letter.  He 
has  sailed  for  Africa,  and  I  wrote  It  on  purpose 
to  stop  him." 

Her  quietness,  a  kind  of  pale  despair,  was 
so  much  more  touching  than  any  anger  or 
excitement,  that  Combe  was  seized  with  an 
agony  of  repentance.  She  bounced  across 
the  room,  flung  herself  on  her  knees  by  Theo, 
and  with  sobs  and  tears  told  her  all  the 
truth. 

''  Poor  old  Combe !  "  said  Theo,  when  she 
understood,  and  she  gave  her  hand  to  the 
old  nurse,  who  kissed  It,  and  wetted  It  with 
tears.  ''  Don't  mind  so  much.  It  was  grand- 
mamma's doing,  not  yours ;  you  couldn't  very 
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easily  disobey  her.  Now  stop  crying,  and 
begin  to  pack  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  you  and  I 
will  start  by  the  first  train  to-morrow  morning." 

''  Indeed,  I'm  glad  and  thankful  to  hear  it," 
sobbed  Combe. 

Theo  left  her  to  recover  herself,  and  went 
to  her  grandmother's  room.  Lady  Redcliff, 
who  was  reading  in  the  window,  looked  up 
carelessly,  but  Theo's  face  immediately  fixed 
her  attention. 

''Good  gracious!  who's  dead  now?"  she 
exclaimed. 

''I  came  to  say  'good-bye'  to  you,"  said 
Theo,  standing  near  the  door.  "  I  am  not 
coming  down  to  dinner,  and  Combe  and  I 
will  ^start  for  England  by  the  first  train  to- 
morrow." 

''What   new  freak  is  this,  pray?" 

"  I  find  that  I  shall  never  have  an  answer 
to  my  letter — my  letter,   that   I  wrote  to  Mr. 
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Fane  the  other  day,"  said  Theo.  "And  so  it 
is  '  good-bye  '  for  ever,   grandmamma  !  " 

''Dear  me,  what  a  tragedy  queen!"  said 
Lady  RedcHff.  '''Good-bye'  for  ever — cer- 
tainly, and  with  the  greatest  relief  on  my  part. 
Since  you  came  to  live  with  me,  I  have  not 
known  a  moment's  peace.  Your  friendships 
and  your  love-affairs — well,  I  suppose  I  shall 
see  your  marriage  in  The  Twies  next  week, 
so  pray  don't  trouble  yourself  to  write  and 
announce  it." 

Theo  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  at 
her. 

"  Go,  please.  You  are  an  ungrateful,  un- 
natural girl,  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  you 
again,"  said  the  old  woman.  ''  Do  you  hear  .-^ 
—go. 

And  so,  without  another  word,  Theo  left 
her. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

DECIDED. 

Gerald  had  not  told  his  sister  the  real  reason 
of  his  sudden  flight,  and  of  the  vanishing  of 
all  his  hopes.  Theo,  of  course,  did  not  tell 
her.  Ada  thought  that  all  this  misery  was 
simply  caused  by  Lady  Redcliff  s  disapproval ; 
she  could  imagine  that  that  would  be  very 
powerful  ;  and  when  Theo  appeared  one  day 
at  her  lodgings,  and  made  arrangements  for 
taking  up  her  abode  there,  with  Combe  and 
all  her  worldly  goods,  saying  quietly  that  she 
was  not  going  to  live  with  her  grandmother 
any  longer,   Ada  found   herself  in    a  state    of 
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awful,  mystified  happiness.  Theo  told  her  that 
her  letter  to  Gerald  had  been  lost — she  did 
not  say  how  ;  that  there  had  been  a  little 
misunderstanding,  which  made  him  think  it 
right   to  give  up  the   engagement. 

''  But  I  don't  agree  with  him ;  I  think 
that  is  Impossible,"  said  Theo  calmly.  Then 
she  stooped  over  Ada,  and  laid  her  cheek 
against  her  curly  head,  and  said  in  the  same 
quiet  voice :  ''  You  mustn't  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Keene,  at  least,  not  now.  You  must  live 
with   me,   because   I   am  quite  alone." 

Ada  was  sitting  on  a  footstool  beside  her. 
She  put  her  arms  round  Theo's  neck,  and 
pulled  down  her  head  to  her  shoulder,  and 
kissed  her,   and  whispered  tenderly : 

"  Dear  Theo,    I   do  love  you !  " 

Theo's  eyes  were  wet,  and  she  drew  a 
long,  sobbing  breath  as  she  returned  the  child's 
embrace. 
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But  she  did  not  again  let  Ada  see  so  far 
into  her  unhappiness.  She  became  very  wise, 
and  thoughtful,  and  practical,  taking  Ada 
entirely  under  her  care,  as  if  she  had  really 
been  her  sister.  She  went  to  Mrs.  Keene, 
to  explain  this  different  arrangement  for  Ada. 
She  considered  her  expenses,  and  attempted 
one  or  two  housekeeping  talks  with  Combe, 
which  generally  ended  in  such  displays  of 
ignorance  that  Combe  grimly  smiled,  and 
advised  her  mistress  to  leave  all  that  to  her. 
Another  thought,  which  crossed  Theo's  mind 
very  often  with  a  sharp  pang  of  pain,  was 
this  :  that  she  ought  to  sell  Aster.  It  was 
most  unlikely,  under  present  circumstances, 
that  she  would  ever  be  able  to  ride  him  again. 
Theo  knew  very  well  that  by  this  engagement 
she  was  separating  herself  from  all  her  past 
life.  It  was  gone ;  she  was  another  woman, 
she  did  not  belong  any  more  to  the  Norths, 
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but  to  Gerald  Fane.  His  sister  was  hers,  his 
future  was  hers  ;  and  though  she  was  happy, 
and  would  not  for  all  the  world  have  had 
things  otherwise,  there  was  certainly  a  touch 
of  bitterness  in  the  remembrance  of  the  past. 
Theo  was  neither  heartless,  nor  selfish,  nor 
ungrateful  In  her  love. 

It  was  a  strange  thought,  when  she  was 
established  In  her  new  home  with  Ada,  In  a 
terrace  turning  off  from  one  of  those  quiet 
roads  which  lead  into  Kensington  High  Street, 
In  small,  high,  bow-windowed  rooms,  looking 
across  into  a  mass  of  fresh  young  trees  and 
lilac-bushes,  where  the  birds  sang — it  was 
very  strange  to  think  that  none  of  her  rela- 
tions knew  where  she  was,  and  she  did  not 
quite  care  to  tell  them. 

She  had  had  a  note  from  John  Goodall, 
one  day  at  Locarno,  after  Gerald's  despair- 
ing   letter    had    come    to    spoil    all    the    new 
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happiness.  John  had  written  rather  shortly 
and  stiffly,  telHng  her  that  Helen  was  not 
strong  enough  to  be  agitated  by  her  news  ; 
he  had  therefore  put  her  letter  aside  for  the 
present. 

''  Now  that  things  are  changed,"  wrote 
John,  **  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  communicate  that  news  at  all,  at  least,  till 
she  is  quite  herself  again.  I  am  sorry  If 
you  have  been  troubled  about  the  business, 
but  I  must  confess  that  I  should  have  found 
It  difficult  to  offer  very  hearty  congratula- 
tions." 

**  How  horrid  It  Is  when  one's  friends  are 
married  ! "  said  Theo  to  herself,  and  she  tore 
John's  letter  and  threw  It  away.  ''  I  didn't 
want  his  congratulations  ;   I  wanted  Nell's." 

As  the  days  of  her  London  life  went  on, 
she  began  to  wish  very  much  for  some  little 
communication  with  Nell.     She  did  not  choose 
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to  write  to  her  again,  to  have  her  letter  put 
aside  by  John,  so  she  wrote  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  selHng  Aster.  It  crossed  her  mind 
that  perhaps  he  would  like  to  buy  the  dear 
horse  himself.  If  she  had  dared,  she  would 
have  written  to  Hugh  on  the  subject ;  but  that 
was  beyond  even  her  coolness  and  resolution. 

Her  letter  to  John  Goodall  was  quite 
short  and  business-like.  She  did  not  explain 
how  she  came  to  be  In  Kensington,  or  say 
a  word  about  her  own  past,  present,  or  future 
doings.  She  only  asked  his  advice  about 
the  horse,  and  begged  him  to  tell  her  when 
she  might  write  to  Nell,  and  hope  for  an 
answer. 

The  next  evening  she  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  drawing-room  window,  dreaming.  There 
was  a  lull  in  the  distant  noises,  and  birds  were 
singing  loudly  in  the  garden  opposite,  while 
a  sweet  scent  of  May  breathed  in  at  the  open 
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window.  Theo  was  not  there  at  all  ;  she  was 
at  sea  with  Gerald,  far  away  on  the  other 
side  of  the  equator,  when  she  was  brought 
back  to  reality  by  a  familiar  step  and  voice, 
and  woke  up  to  find  John  Goodall  standing 
in  the  room. 

At  the  first  moment  she  was  very  glad  to 
see  him  ;  this  worthy  fellow,  whose  marriage 
with  her  cousin  had  made  her  angry  and 
scornful,  was  now  like  a  face  and  voice  from 
happy  old  times,  from  the  days  when  she 
had  belongings  of  her  own. 

"  How  good  of  you ! "  she  said,  flushing 
with  pleasure,  as  John  grasped  her  hand. 

It  was  a  very  different  reception  from 
the  one  at  Lady  Redcliff's  last  autumn,  when 
her  cold  stateliness  had  at  first  chilled  his 
kind  intentions.  John  was  quite  at  his  ease 
now.  He  sat  down  and  looked  at  her,  his 
face  full  of  curiosity. 
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''  I  was  so  surprised,"  he  said,  *'  when  I 
got  your  letter  this  morning  —  thinking  you 
were  still  in  Switzerland,  you  know — that  I 
was  obliged  to  tell  Helen  the  whole  story. 
She  is  much  stronger  now,  so  it  didn't  matter. 
And,  if  one  may  ask,  what  have  you  done 
with  Lady  Redcliff?  And  what  are  you 
doing  all  by  yourself  here  ?  " 

''  I  left  my  grandmother  at  Locarno,"  said 
Theo,  rather  sadly. 

John  did  not  wait  for  an  answer  to  his 
other  question. 

"You  asked  me  about  selling  Aster,"  he 
went  on.  ''That  is  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion. Helen  can't  imagine  why  you  should 
want  to  do  it ;  but  of  course  you  have  your 
reasons." 

"  I  have,"  said  Theo.  Then  she  felt  an 
earnest  wish  not  to  talk  of  her  own  concerns, 
and  began  asking  questions  about   Helen   and 
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the  baby.  She  longed  to  know  whether 
John  had  seen  Gerald  when  he  was  at 
Deerhurst,  or  how  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  affair  had  come  to  nothing.  She 
wanted  him  to  know  that  he  was  mistaken, 
but  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  tell  him.  As 
he  talked  about  his  wife  and  son,  she  gazed 
dreamily  out  of  the  window,  hardly  paying 
much  attention  to  what  he  said,  till  she  was 
obliged  to  answer  a  question. 

''  Have  you  any  particular  reason  for 
staying  here  ?  " 

''Yes,''  said  Theo  gravely. 

"  Really  ?  "  said  John.  "  Helen  wants  you 
to  come  down  to  us.  She  is  very  anxious 
to  have  you.  In  fact,  she  is  afraid  you  have 
thought  her  unfeeling  ;  but  I  exjDlained  to  her 
that  it  was  all  my  doing,  and  that  you  knew 
that  very  well.  I  could  not  have  startled  and 
distressed  her,  you  know.     You  will  come  }  " 
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Theo  shook  her  head.  She  saw  that  she 
must  tell  him  all  about  it,  but  that  was 
dreadfully  difficult.  She  remembered  his 
letter,  his  remark  that  they  could  not  have 
congratulated  her.  He  must  know  as  soon 
as  possible  that  her  engagement  was  not 
over,  as  he  thought — that  he  and  Helen 
must  accept  that  kindly,  or  let  her  alone  for 
the  future. 

"  There  is  no  sense  or  object  in  your 
staying  here  alone,"  said  John.  "If  you 
are  to  rejoin  Lady  Redcliff  when  she  comes 
back,  you  had  much  better  spend  the  inter- 
vening time  with  us.  I  know  it  may  be 
painful — but  you  must  have  courage,  and 
remember  that  you  will  be  giving  great 
pleasure  to  Helen.  After  all,  she  is  the 
nearest  friend  you  have.  There  will  be 
nothing  actually  to  annoy  you.  Come  down 
with  me  to-morrow." 
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As  John  talked  thus,  kindly  and  benevo- 
lently, he  began  to  fear  very  much  what  he 
and  Helen  had  feared,  and  yet  declared  im- 
possible— that  Theo  in  her  obstinacy  might 
imagine  herself  bound  to  Gerald  Fane  still. 
For  every  reason,  Helen  was  wild  with  dis- 
tress and  dismay  at  the  idea  of  such  a  mar- 
riage for  Theo.  She  would  not  trust  herself 
to  write,  for  she  wished  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  Gerald  Fane's  words  were  final, 
and  that  such  a  mad  dream  was  given  up 
for  ever.  But  she  insisted  on  John's  going 
to  London  that  very  day,  to  see  Theo  and 
find  out  the  truth,  and  bring  her  back  with 
him.  John  now  found  himself  in  a  great 
difficulty,  for  he  suspected  that  the  cause 
of  parting  with  Lady  Redcliff  had  been  a 
quarrel  on  that  subject,  and  he  could  not 
imagine  what  this  foolish  girl  was  going  to 
do  next.     Fane   was  gone  ;  he   knew  that   for 
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certain,  and  that  at  least  was  reassuring. 
But  as  the  moments  went  by,  and  Theo  did 
not  answer  him,  but  sat  there  in  dreamy 
sadness,  with  her  head  turned  away,  he 
became  more  and  more  uneasy. 

**You  seem  rather  short  of  friends,"  he 
said  bluntly  at  last.  ''You  may  as  well  tell 
me  the  real  state  of  the  case." 

''  I  should  like  to,"  said  Theo.  Then,  after 
a  pause,  she  went  on  :  ''I  am  not  alone  here, 
John.     I  have  Ada  Fane  with  me." 

He  muttered  some  exclamation.  Theo 
went  on  with  an  effort  which  was  only  shown 
by  her  suddenly  deepening  colour. 

''  Mr.  Fane  has  gone  to  Africa,  you  know. 
I  shall  stay  here  with  her,  at  any  rate  till  I 
hear  from  him." 

There  was  a  pause. 

''This  is  very  bad  news,"  said  John 
solemnly. 
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''  Tell  me,  what  made  you  think  that 
there  was  any  change?"  said  Theo.  **Who 
told  you — why  did  you  believe  that  I  was 
inconstant  ? " 

It  was  not,  after  all,  so  very  difficult  to 
talk  to  John,  who,  with  all  his  sturdiness, 
had  something  of  an  old  woman  about 
him. 

*'  It  did  not  cross  my  mind  to  use  the 
word  '  inconstant '  about  either  of  you,"  said 
John.  ''  I  thought  Fane  was  quite  right,  and 
was  doing  a  wise  thing,  and  an  honourable 
thing,  when  he  told  me  it  was  all  over.  If 
he  had  known  the  circumstances  sooner,  he 
would  never  have — have  thought  of  it.  I 
quite  believed  him.  I  always  thought  he 
was  a  good  fellow." 

*'  Thank  you,"  Theo  murmured,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "Where  did  you  see  him  .^ 
Please  tell   me  all   about  it." 
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She  sat  looking  sad  and  indifferent  while 
John  gravely  told  her  the  whole  story.  He 
spoke  very  strongly  of  his  own  horror,  and 
Helen's,  and  Hugh's,  at  the  idea  of  her  being 
connected  with  the  man  who  had  treated  her 
uncle  so  villainously. 

"Of  course  we  all  feel,"  said  John,  "that 
if  you  had  known  about  that,  you  would 
never  have  imagined  such  a  thing  possible. 
The  discovery  must  have  been  a  shock  to 
you,  as  it  evidently  was  to  him,  poor  chap ! 
But  now  I  don't  see  how  you  can  help 
taking  the  same  view  that  he  does.  It  is 
wonderful  to  me  that  you  should  have 
quarrelled  with  your  grandmother,  which  you 
evidently  have,  and  rushed  back  to  England 
to  set  up  house  with  his  sister.  I  can't  con- 
ceive what  you  mean  by  it." 

John  now  spoke  with  some  little  irritation, 
for  he  was  becoming  angry  with  Theo.     She 
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seemed  to  him  a  perfectly  undignified  and 
wrong-headed  person. 

''You  will  all  think  very  badly  of  me," 
she  said.  "  As  for  Hugh — he  might  have 
told  you  something  more,  something  to  lower 
me  quite  into  the  depths.  You  won't  think 
me  a  proper  companion  for  Helen,  when  I 
tell  you  this — I  knew  it  all  along.  Hugh  told 
me,  last  summer,  the  story  of  Uncle  Henry's 
losses,  and  when  he  came  to  Woodcote  in  the 
autumn — that  day  you  fetched  me  from  Deer- 
hurst,  do  you  remember  ? — he  told  me  that 
Mr.  Litton  was  the  man.  I  minded  it  very 
much  at  first,  but  then,  later,  I  knew  that 
it  did  not  matter  to  me." 

She  ended  very  low,  and  with  a  slight 
tremor  in  her  voice,  while  she  still  sat  looking 
out  of  the  window.  John  cleared  his  throat 
once  or  twice  ;  he  was  very  much  surprised 
and  rather  shocked  at  what  she  had  just  told 
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him,  and  he  did  not  quite  know  what  to  say 
in  answer.     She  went  on  again  in  a  minute : 

'*  He  wrote  to  me  at  Locarno  to  break  it 
off,  and  told  me — and  about  the  African  plan 
too — and  I  wrote  to  him  at  once  to  tell  him 
that  I  had  known  it  all  along.  Poor  grand- 
mamma was  very  angry,  and  she  prevented 
my  letter  from  going  to  the  post,  but  I  did 
not  know  that  for  some  days,  and  I  was 
waiting  for  an  answer  from  him.  And  then  I 
had  a  letter  from  Ada,  telling  me  that  he  was 
gone.  So  I  came  here  at  once,  and  I  have 
written  to  him  again  from   here." 

"■  And  what  in  the  world  is  going  to  happen 
to  you,  then  ?  "  said  John,  after  a  long  pause. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Theo  ;  and  then 
she  added  calmly  :  ''  There  is  Africa.  If  he 
can't  come  home,  and  if  he  wishes  it,  I  may 
go  out   to   him  there." 

''  Excuse  me,  Theo,  but   I   think  you  have 
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completely  lost  your  senses,"  said  John  very 
crossly.      "  Besides,   it's  shocking " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Ada,  who  came  in  quite  innocently,  not 
knowing  that  any  one  was  there.  John  im- 
mediately got  up,  and  very  stiffly  and  gravely 
wished  them  "good-bye."  Ada  coloured,  and 
opened  her  blue  eyes  wide,  perceiving  that 
she  had  come  in  at  the  wrong  moment.  Theo 
followed  him  to   the   top  of  the  stairs. 

''  Give  my  love  to  Nell,"  she  said,  and  she 
did  not  seem  to  resent  his  last  words  at  all. 

He  turned  round,  and  took  her  hand  again 
in  both  his,  holding  it  very  tight. 

''  Look  here,  Theo,  this  is  the  long  and 
short  of  it,"  he  said ;  ''  you  will  have  to 
choose  between  your  relations  and  him." 

Theo's  eyes  fell  for  a  moment  ;  then  she  lifted 
her  head  and  looked  him  straight  in  the  face. 

"  I    know ;    I    am    very    sorry,"   she    said. 
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'*  Good-bye !  but  give  my  love  to  Nell,  all 
the  same." 

After  this,  for  some  time,  Theo  had  very 
little  more  communication  with  her  relations. 
John  Goodall  wrote  to  say  that  he  would  like 
to  buy  Aster,  and  from  the  tone  of  his  letter, 
Theo  fancied  he  was  not  buying  the  horse 
for  himself,  and  suspected  that  he  was  only 
Hugh's  agent  in  the  matter ;  but  she  did  not 
know  this  positively  till  afterwards. 

Nell,  in  her  grief  and  disappointment, 
wrote  a  very  indignant  letter,  saying  a  great 
deal  about  Uncle  Henry,  and  the  past,  and 
Theo's  forgetfulness  of  it  ;  a  letter  which 
hurt  Theo  so  much,  coming  from  Nell,  that 
she  did  not  answer  it  for  a  long  time.  Of 
Hugh  and  of  her  grandmother  she  neither 
saw  nor  heard  anything. 

She  and  Ada  led  the  quietest  of  lives 
together.      Sometimes    she,    at    least,    felt    a 
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little  desolate,  for  this  child  of  course  could  not 
quite  understand  her,  and  the  life  would  have 
been  a  dull  one  for  Ada  if  she  had  not  loved 
Theo  so  much  that  the  fact  of  being  with  her 
was  happiness.  They  had  no  amusements  ;  they 
had  peace,  and  talked  for  hours  about  Gerald,  so 
that  Theo  soon  knew  as  much  about  his  life 
as  Ada  herself  did.  They  went  out  for  long 
walks  with  Wool,  who  now  lived  in  a  kennel  of 
his  own  in  their  kind  landlady's  backyard. 

Ada  wrote  to  Gerald  by  every  mail,  but 
Theo  would  not  write  to  him  again  ;  she  had 
nothing  to  say  till  he  answered  her  first  letter. 
Two  or  three  short  notes  came  from  him, 
from  Madeira,  from  St.  Helena,  from  Cape 
Town.  He  was  going  up  the  country  to 
Kimberley  as  fast  as  possible. 

Through  those  long,  bright,  dusty  months 
of  May  and  June,  the  only  person  who  came 
to  see  them  was  Clarence  Litton. 
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Before  Gerald  left  he  had  made  up  with 
Ada,  having  explained  to  her  that  his  evil 
designs  had  been  all  for  her  advantage ;  and 
since  then,  though  she  had  told  him  that 
Theo  was  with  her,  he  had  written  to  ask  if 
he  might  call  sometimes.  He  was  a  good 
deal  in  London  now,  for  Deerhurst  was  sold 
to  Mr.  Goodall,  and  Warren  had  returned 
from  abroad  and  gone  to  South  America  in 
search  of  new  investments. 

Clarence  thought  it  likely  that  he  might 
follow  him  out  there  in  the  autumn.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  was  on  his  good  behaviour, 
and   came  rather  often  to  see   Ada.     Thouo^h 

o 

she  was  no  longer  dependent  on  him, 
something  seemed  to  have  renewed  in 
his  mind  the  kindness  of  years  ago,  and 
perhaps  he  was  grateful  to  Gerald  for 
keeping  their  young  sister  ignorant  of  his 
past   disgrace. 
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He  did  not  often  see  Theo,  who  could 
not  help  avoiding  him,  but  when  they  met, 
they  treated  each  other  with  grave  polite- 
ness, and  Clarence  gradually  began  to  think 
that  he  admired  Theo  more  than  any  one 
in  the  world.  He  knew,  if  Ada  did  not, 
what  it  must  have  cost  her  to  hold  to 
Gerald  in  spite  of  every  one ;  and  with  all 
his  hardness,  he  was  troubled  by  the  doubt 
whether  Gerald  quite  deserved  such  unselfish 
devotion. 

Time  went  thus  creeping  on  until  about 
the  third  week  in  July.  Then  at  last,  after 
the  long  weary  suspense  —  so  long  and  so 
weary  that  despairing  thoughts  began  to 
haunt  Theo  sometimes,  her  grandmother's 
cutting  words  about  Gerald  rising  up  like 
spectres  to  frighten  her — one  day  his  answer 
came.  She  spent  about  half-an-hour  alone 
with   it,  for  it  decided  her  fate  in  life.     Then 
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she  took  it  to  the  drawing-room,  where  she 
had  left  Ada,  saying  in  a  quiet  voice,  as 
she  walked  into  the  room  : 

''  I  have  got  my  letter,  dear,  and  I  am 
going  out  to  him  at  once." 

Then  she  saw  that  Clarence  was  there 
too,  and  flushed  a  little,  but  nobody's  presence 
could  aflect  her  much.  He  looked  up  at  her 
startled,  not  more  by  her  words  than  by  the 
sudden  brilliance  of  her  beauty  as  she  stood 
there.  The  worn,  dreamy  look  of  suspense 
was  gone,  burnt  away,  as  it  seemed,  by  a 
flame  of  happy  enthusiasm. 

''  Oh,  Theo,  not  really  !  "  cried  Ada  with 
tears,  as  she  went  and  put  her  arms  round 
her  friend. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  a  wise 
thing  ? "  said  Clarence  gravely  after  a  mo- 
ment. 

*'  I    don't    know,"    she    said,    meeting    his 
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eyes  for  the  first  time  with  a  perfectly  frank,, 
sweet  smile ;  and  her  look  and  tone,  foolish 
Theo  !  added  very  distinctly,  ''  I  don't 
care ! 
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